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BY THE PRESIDENT OFTHE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


a 
had by June 21, 1788, been ratified by the necessary number of States and, ¢ 
WHEREAS George Washington was inaugurated as the first President of the United States 
on April 30, 1789, ¢ 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, Franxuin D. Rooseve t, President of the United States of America, 
hereby designate the period from September 17, 1937, to April 30, 1939, as one of commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing and the ratification of the 
Constitution and of the inauguration of the first President under that Constitution. : 

q 


In commemorating this period we shall affirm our debt to those who ordained and established 
the Constitution “in Order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.” 

We shall recognize that the Constitution is an enduring instrument fit for the governing of a 
farflung population of more than one hundred and thirty million, engaged in diverse and 


varied pursuits, even as it was fit for the governing of a small agrarian Nation of less than 


four million. 

It is therefore appropriate that in the period herein set apart we shall think afresh of the 
founding of our Government under the Constitution, how it has served us in the past and how 
in the days to come its principles will guide the Nation ever forward. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this fourth day of July, in the year of Our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and of the Independence of 


one hundred and sixty-second. 


the United States of America the 


By the President: FRANKLIN D. RooseveLt 


CorpDELL HuLt 
SECRETARY OF STATI 
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WHEREAS the Constitution of the United States was signed on September 17, 1787, and 
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“EXCEPTIONAL VALUE” is not just a phrase when 
— close study and comparisons are made with Hicks 
bus bodies. Our more than 20 years of experience 
have produced the famous Arch-Bilt design 
which puts this construction in a class by itself. 
The frame in our line of buses is truly flexible. 


our ancestors and the army trucks of today is in- 
corporated in this frame. In the all-steel Arch- 
Bilt Hicks safety buses there is a similarity in 
that the roof panels are attached only at the ends 
or side of body. The sides of the top panel are 
formed into the channel of the bow so as to allow 
a movement that can be found only in a flexible 
body. Maximum strength, flexibility, and safety 
result from the Hicks method. Precision manu- 

facture governs every step. Modern lightweight 
ed] construction, balanced weight, and flexibility 
combine in a body streamlined for beauty, safety, 


and economy. 


Study the all-steel Arch-Bilt construction in de- 
tail and invest in this most modern school trans- 
portation. Deliveries suited to your convenience. 











HICKS au-steel Safety Body for 
School Buses—the £aceplional Value 


A sound principle found in the covered wagon of 








Hicks Bopy Company. INC. 
Builders of Dependable Bus Bodies for 20 Years 
LEBANON, INDIANA 





The Arch-Bilt construction in these school bus bodies ‘g 
a major factor in the exceptional value put into the 
HICKS product. A convincing glimpse is given above. 
This precision-built design achieves maximum strength, 
safety, and durability with extreme simplicity. Hicks 
Arch-Bilt bodies have set a new standard of value in the 
school bus field. They ae scientifically sound and proved 
by long experience for stability in long endurance. Arch- 
Bilt buses drive and ride like a modern automobile and 
they carry safety with them as the first consideration. 
Long life and economy, equally important, are assured. 
as hundreds of operators know. 





















DAILY ENJOYMENT OF Chewing Gum CAN HEL 





Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate 





the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 






Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 






such a flow. Just as a healthy moist mouth 






may well be considered an aid in main- 






taining good teeth, so it is conducive 






to general health. There is a reason, 






a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: RIGHT FOOD, CLEAN TEETH, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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The modern philosophy of education has brought about the use of many books on many subjects. For 
this reason, the school library is of increasing importance. A well-equipped library is a good investment 
in any school, and multiplies at once the efficiency of the teacher and the efficacy of the educational 
process. One of the great objectives for every school should be to touch the child directly by giving 
him the necessary library books in both ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL GRADES. 


How well is your library equipped to meet the growing needs of students and teachers? We shall welcome 





an opportunity to help you make your library well-rounded. 





Ideal for the general course you have wanted to give ninth-grade pupils or classes of similar grade level | 


PracticaL Matuematics, by Lennes | 
This text brings simple mathematics into direct contact with the practical problems of life. It pre- | 
supposes no preparation beyond ordinary arithmetic, and its simplicity is an outstanding quality. There | 
is drill material in abundance and problems are rich in interest. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that WorK- 
BOOKS are available to accompany both THE Work- 
Pray Books and Tue HEALTH AND GRowTH SERIES 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY| | 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
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To the Hundreds of . . . 


SOWOOL EXECUTIVES 


And Science Teachers in Tennessee Who Have Been Favorably 


Interested in and Enthusiastic About 


Bush and Others Senior 


Science 


And who have been waiting for the action of the state officials 
in regard to the course embodied in that book—-we are pleased 
to announce that on August 20 the State Board of Education 
took official action, sanctioning the subject of Senior Science for 
use in all high schools of Tennessee, beginning with the fall 
term of 1937, on a complete parity with Physics or Chemistry, 
for a unit of credit toward high school graduation and college 


admission. 


This gives assurance that our new and already widely used text 
may be introduced immediately without any doubt as to the full 


sanction and credit for the course. 


If you have not yet seen this remarkable book, which has at- 
tracted more interest and enthusiastic approval than any high 


school book published in 1937. better write us immediately. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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What Shall We Do with Our Rural Elementary Schools? 


HE LAST HALF DECADE 

has witnessed little if any 

progress in the elementary 
schools of Tennessee except in iso- 
lated areas. Here and there, of 
course, individual teachers or small 
groups of teachers, because of un- 
usual interest, have demonstrated 
how progress could be made, but by 
and large, the elementary schools of 
the rural sections of Tennessee have 
either stood still or actually gone 
backward since 1928. 

There are, of course, reasons why 
this is true. The depression with all 
of its disastrous effects was the prime 
cause. Out of the depression came 
reduction of teachers’ salaries, a 
shortening of the school term, a lack 
of textbooks for the students, and a 
falling off in other instructional sup- 
plies. There has been the attendant 
fact that the children for whom the 
schools existed in many instances did 
not even enroll in a school, and many 
who did enroll were very irregular 
in attendance. Only about three out 
of four of the students enrolled in the 
elementary schools annually are in 
regular daily attendance. 

The above facts were forcefully 
brought to the attention of the peo- 
ple of the state during the last two 
years, and then to the legislature 
which was in session during the early 
months of the year. The legislature, 
following the leadership of the gov- 
ernor, undertook to improve the 
situation by appropriating additional 
revenues for the schools. The ap- 
propriation for the elementary 


schools was increased from four mil- 
lion dollars to seven million dollars 
annually. Then too, the legislature 
raised the qualifications for teachers 
and set in motion machinery designed 
to bring about a minimum length of 
term for the elementary schools of 


W. A. BASS 
Commissioner of Education 

aa $- 
eight months. It appropriated one- 
hundred thousand dollars a year for 
library improvement in the ele- 
mentary schools. It appropriated 
fifty thousand dollars a year for the 
purpose of improving instruction 
through supervision, and in addition, 
it appropriated four-hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year for 
transportation of elementary school 
pupils. It would seem, therefore, 
that the legislature has done its part 
to lay foundation for improvement in 
the elementary schools. It now be- 
comes the task of the administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional agen- 
cies of the schools to demonstrate 
to the people of the state that the 
work of the legislature touching pub- 
lic education shall not be in vain. 

The question then arises, how can 
improvement be made immediately? 
The problem must be attacked from 
two points of view. First the state 
has a responsibility through the de- 
partment of education to point the 
way in which improvement may be 
made. Right now the state is under- 
taking to do this in three ways. 
First, a full time supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools has been appointed 
whose duties will keep him in the 
field conferring with administrators, 
supervisors, and groups of teachers. 
He will bring to the attention of these 
forces, through publications and 
otherwise, materials and methods 
which, if properly used, will bring 
about a better elementary school 
situation in the state. 

Second, the state is directing a 
program for the improvement of in- 
struction in the elementary and high 
schools. Thousands of our teachers 
and many school administrators are 
participating in this program. 





School people throughout the state 
are making a conscious effort to 
formulate and put into use an educa- 
tional program that meets the needs 
of the boys and girls of Tennessee. 

Third, the state proposes to bring 
about improvement in the elementary 
school through the establishment of 
minimum standards of approved ele- 
mentary schools. This matter has 
been referred to the state board of 
education, and after due deliberation, 
the following set of standards has 
been adopted : 


Minimum Standards for Rural 
Elementary Schools 

1. The school plant must be ade- 
quate to care for the children en- 
rolled in the school. 

a. The school building and 
grounds must be clean and 
well kept and there must be 
evidences of good housekeep- 
ing practices. 

b. The school must have sani- 
tary toilets constructed ac- 
cording to state approved 
plans and kept clean and free 
from marks. 

c. There must be adequate sup- 
ply of pure drinking water. 

2. The school term shall be at least 
eight months in length. 

3. The principal and teachers must 
hold valid elementary teachers’ 
certificates and comply with state 
laws applicable to school teach- 
ers and rules and regulations of 
the state and county boards of 


education. 
4. Each teacher must follow the 
state course of study. He or she 


must possess and use bulletins 
issued by the state department of 
education pertaining to elemen- 
tary schools and put into practice 
the suggestions outlined in the 
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improvement of instruction pro- 
gram. 

5. Pupils satisfactorily completing 
the elementary school course in 
an approved elementary school 
and eligible under the rules and 
regulations governing the promo- 
tion of pupils adopted by local 
school authorities and approved 
by the commissioner of educa- 
tion shall be given eighth grade 
certificates. 

6. There must be provided adequate 

equipment and instructional sup- 

plies and library facilities. There 
must be a library center in each 
classroom, with a minimum of 
two books per pupil enrolled and 
an annual expenditure of ten 
cents per pupil enrolled for the 
purchase of books and periodicals. 

This requirement may be waived 

for schools served by county cen- 

tral libraries, provided the school 
receives the equivalent in service 
from the central library. 

Improvement must be 

from year to year in 

a. Care of buildings and grounds. 


shown 


NI 


b. Teaching procedure as evi- 
denced by 
(1) Attendance on 
schools, 
(2) Conferences, 
(3) Reading of books and 
periodicals on teaching, 
(4) Improved public relation. 
8. The commissioner of education is 

authorized to set up requirements 
for the classification of approved 
elementary schools into classes 
“A,” “B; and “C,” and to clas- 
sify such schools according to 
those requirements ; provided that 
inspections of such schools for 
classification will be made by 
persons designated by the com- 
missioner only after written re- 
quests have been filed by proper 
local school authorities. 

Not only has the state a responsi- 
bility in this elementary school im- 
provement program, but the local 
community as well has its responsi- 
bility. The local responsibility 
divides itself into 
First, the board of education has the 
responsibility of exercising a great 


summer 


three phases. 








Life Insurance 


not yet succeeded in winning a 


Mutual Life offers personal 
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Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 


Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 


insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 


The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 
ance Representation” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously. ApprEss: 


J. Rocer Hutt, 


She Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mew York 


WarnNeER BuILpING 
Cuurcu Sr. & Sixtu Ave., NAsuviLie, TENN. 
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fair reward for his or her efforts. 


direction and training in life 


C.L.U., Manager 





judgment in the selection of approved 
teachers for every school, of pro- 
viding a sanitary and adequate build- 
ing for each school properly equipped 
for schoolwork, and of setting in 
motion machinery designed to get 
into the school, and to hold them 
there when they are enrolled, all of 
the pupils of each school community. 

Second, the school community has 
a responsibility in this program of 
school improvement. Each school 
community should have an organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers working 
cooperatively to bring about a whole- 
some school environment. The par- 
ents, as well as the teachers, should 
be conversant with the objectives of 
the school and with the degree of 
progress which is being made. The 
community can frequently be of tre- 
mendous advantage to the school in 
the matter of school attendance, in 
the matter of providing textbooks 
for indigent children, and in some 
instances, of providing clothes for 
needy children, and thereby increase 
attendance as well as child 
comfort. Through this type of co- 
operation a health program can be 
initiated and followed which in the 
end will bring about a better school. 

Then the individual teacher, as 
the third factor in the local com- 
munity’s responsibility touching a 
school improvement program, has a 
tremendous responsibility. It be- 
hooves each teacher to make adequate 
preparation for his daily work, to be 
constantly on the alert to identify 
materials which may be used to en- 
rich the school offerings, to devise 
ways and means of diagnosing pupil 
difficulties and of properly treating 
same. 

If it should dawn upon our people 
generally, both lay and professional, 
that universal public education is the 
only safeguard for democracy as a 
form of government, then it seems 
to me our people generally would be 
inclined to cooperate in an attempt to 
make the schools of our state the best 
which available resources can make 
possible. The state department of 
education has dedicated itself to a 
program of school improvement and 
pledges to the schools of the state 
cooperation in this great endeavor. 
It anticipates no less on the part of 
the parents and teachers of the state. 


school 
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MERICA’S FAITH in educa- 
tion is one of our great na- 
tional traditions. Fathers 

and mothers proverbially sacrifice 
their last penny and exhaust their 
energy to see that their offspring are 
given educational opportunity. Young 
men and young women have been 
known to go without proper food and 
run the risk of impaired health in 
order to attend college. There is al- 
most a mystic faith in its value. Lord 
Bryce once said that America’s great- 
est contribution to civilization is its 
system of public education, reaching 
as it does from the kindergarten 
through the graduate school of the 
university. 

A few years ago the United States 
commissioner reported 1,237,000 
young men and women in college in 
this country and only 900,000 stu- 
dents in all the other colleges and 
universities in the rest of the world. 
More than one million teachers are 
instructing some thirty million chil- 
dren each year, and the program is 
not confined to youth alone. A vast 
and growing army of adults is flock- 
ing to continuation schools of all 
types. In 1934 more than 22,000,000 
attended classes for adults, an in- 
crease of seven million in ten years. 
More than fifty million children and 
grown-ups attended school this year 
seeking something we call education. 

Now the paradox of the situation 
is that despite the truly amazing 
energy expended in pursuit of it 
there is not unanimous agreement as 
to what education is. Anyone ac- 
quainted with contemporary educa- 
tional literature is aware that there is 
the widest divergence of opinion on 
the subject even among its foremost 
leaders. The multitude of reforms 
and revisions of curricula that are 
now under way indicate the indecision 
as to what the schools are for and 
what results they should hope to at- 
tain. The fact is there is a great con- 
troversy going on in this country over 
the meaning of education. 

In view of the many aspects of the 
problem, it would be impossible to 
give even a summary review of cur- 
rent discussions in a limited time. 
Nevertheless, it may not be inappro- 
priate to consider the characteristics 


*Extract from address delivered at the 
University of Mississippi, 1937. 


Marks of the Educated 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University 





Photo by Yeager Studio. 


[Tennessee is fortunate in having added to the 
ranks of her college presidents one of the 
nation’s foremost educators. Dr. Carmichael’s 
broad understanding of public school problems 
should go far toward effecting a closer coordina- 
tion between public and private school interests 
in the state. We pledge Vanderbilt’s chancellor 
our hearty support in his new position.—THE 
Eprtor. ] 
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or qualities of mind which would be 
recognized as belonging to the edu- 
cated man. Such a consideration 
might lead to a simplification of the 
process of analyzing the purpose of 
education. 

There was a time when the college 
graduate was regarded without ques- 
tion as educated. The B.A. degree 
was the badge of scholarship. It 
represented a rather definite course of 
training which featured English, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and his- 
tory. Today there is little uniformity 
of standards either in courses taken 
or in the quality of work required. 
The confusion of objectives, or per- 
haps the lack of them, in the liberal 
arts college has tended to discredit 
the degree so that we have Mr. Bar- 
rett Wendell suggesting that in order 
to simplify educational procedure the 
bachelor’s degree should be conferred 
on every child at birth. 

Without taking so pessimistic a 
view as Mr. Wendell, it must still be 
admitted that some college graduates 
do not bear the marks of culture and 
scholarship. 


In this age of cinemas and radios, 
digests and picture magazines, many 
men possess an unusual acquaintance 
with what is going on in the world. 
A smattering of history, science, 
economics, sociology, and politics is 
easily acquired without more effort 
than looking and listening. But 
knowledge gained in this way does 
not produce an educated man. There 
is much loose thinking about the 
value of these modern devices. They 
may be used to facilitate the process, 
but education is an inner develop- 
ment. It results from mental reac- 
tion and effort, from the act of think- 
ing, which is a creative not a passive 
activity. Too often mastery of the 
textbook and the materials found in 
collateral reading is the goal of in- 
struction. Much more important is 
the development of the ability to 
think, to evaluate, to discriminate. 
Without this ability one cannot be 
called educated though he may have 
acquired encyclopedic knowledge. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “The 
object of a liberal training is not 
learning, but discipline and the en- 
lightenment of the mind. The edu- 
cated man is to be discovered by his 
point of view, by the temper of his 
mind, by his attitude towards life and 
his fair way of thinking.” Learning 
alone does not make a scholar, it is 
rather the spirit of learning which 
distinguishes him from his fellows. 
It is this which the schools should 
seek to impart. 

This spirit will permeate one’s 
every activity and prevent his falling 
into ruts. In the professional man 
it means the imagination to view his 
task, whatever it may be, with proper 
perspective. It is the soil out of 
which grow intellectual hobbies which 
recreate the mind and stimulate all 
one’s faculties. The evidence of its 
presence is an active intellectual 
curiosity that seeks constantly to un- 
derstand the world of nature and of 
man. It means permanent intellec- 
tual interests without which one can 
hardly hope to be called educated. 

Closely akin to these qualities of 
mind is a well-developed sense of 
values—a broad perspective. A spe- 
cialist with no interest beyond his 
specialty represents the mind which is 
out of focus, undeveloped, unadjust- 
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VITAL INFORMATION TO THE TRAINERS OF OUR YOUTH 





What the N.C.&St.L. Ry. Means to Teachers 
and School Children of 


Tennessee 


The 
N.C. & St. L. Railway 


Paid in Taxes to the State of Tennessee 
for the Year 1936 


$404,953.83 


* 


Proportions Allotted Educational 
Purposes: 


For County Schools. ...... . . . $147,837.15 


Per Stete Selsesin . ww ttt 13,200.00 
For City Schools (approximately) .. . 25,487.00 
Total for Educational Purposes . .. . 186,519.15 


Should not our youth be kept informed of the important 
relation the railroads have to the welfare and upbuilding 
of our state? 

The N.C.&St.L. Ry. is an important factor in the financial 
and educational life of the state of Tennessee. Although 
operating at a loss for several years, the N.C.&St.L. now 
offers for enjoyment of the traveling public: 
AIR-CONDITIONED Coaches, Dining Cars, Sleeping 
Cars. Low fares—l'e per mile—in modern, roomy 


coaches. 
Travel on a privately owned roadway. 


Safety, Speed, and Comfort greater than ever before. 





We Solicit Your Friend- 
ship and Patronage 





The Nashville, Chattanooga “== 
& St. Louis Railway [pixie] 








od. A sense of proportion and bal- 
ance, the ability to distinguish be- 
tween the essential and nonessential, 
is an indispensable quality of culture 
It is the unmistakable mark of true 
education. The teacher should strive 
by precept and example to cultivate 
in his pupils this attitude of mind, 
this outlook on life. 

\nother element too little empha- 
sized in the educative process is so- 
cial imagination and insight. Social 
sensitiveness, a sense of responsibility 
to society, is often lacking in the 
products of the schools. It is more 
than social adjustment ; it is a desire 
and purpose to serve, to share the 
burden of meeting social needs. In- 
difference to the needs of those about 
us and a disregard of the rights and 
personalities of others are too fre- 
quently observed in those who have 
had educational opportunity. Their 
presence indicates either defective 
training or failure to absorb the ele- 
mentary principles of culture. Fol- 
lowing the dictates of selfish purpose 
as a habit of life, without regard to 
the rights of others, is impossible 
for one truly educated. Integrity of 
purpose, a sense of responsibility to 
the group of which one is a part, is 
essential. 

No more concise summary of the 
purpose of education can be found 
than that given by John Ruskin more 
than fifty years ago. He said: “The 
entire object of true education is to 
make people not merely do the right 
things but enjoy the right things, 
not merely industrious but to love 
industry, not merely learned but to 
love knowledge, not merely pure but 
to love purity, not merely just but to 
hunger and thirst after justice.” He, 
who has achieved such an object, is 
indeed truly educated. 


& 
J. POPE DYER WINS AWARD 


From the Chattanooga Times 
comes the announcement that J. Pope 
Dyer, faculty member of Central 
High School, Chattanooga, has been 
awarded the $100 first prize of the 
Southern Interracial Commission for 
the work of Central High School in 
a contest among several thousand 
southern schools to promote better 
interracial relations. 
Congratulations, Mr. Dyer! 
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HE PURCHASE of text- 
books is always a problem for 
some parents ; and when a par- 
ent who makes little money is faced 
with the necessity of providing sets 
of books for several children, the 
problem becomes very real. The 
adoption of the State Textbook Com- 
mission for the period 1936-1941 
changed almost every book on the 
required list. As this change oc- 
curred at a time when many people 
had very limited means at their dis- 
posal for the purchase of books, the 
Shelby County Board of Education 
and the superintendent of the county 
realized that the parents would un- 
dergo certain hardships if they were 
confronted with the purchase of one 
or more complete sets of new books. 
Therefore they set to work to de- 
vise a plan whereby the parents 
would find the burden lighter, and 
at the same time the children would 
be supplied with the necessary equip- 
ment. 

As a result of their endeavors, a 
plan was formulated for renting all 
textbooks, both elementary and high 
school. Investigation revealed that 
in some localities only the elementary 
school children were given the benefit 
of free texts or texts furnished at a 
reasonable rental fee. However, as 
the high school books are somewhat 
expensive, the board of education 
and the superintendent felt it only 
fair that high school children be 
allowed to share in the benefits de- 
rived. 

The more a book rental plan was 
considered, the more advantageous it 
appeared to be. In the first place, if 
books were rented, parents would 
have to pay only a fractional part of 
the amount that would be necessary 
if they had to purchase the complete 
sets of new books outright. In fact, 
actual calculation showed that from 
$1.00 to $6.00 per pupil would be 
saved for the parents if the rental 
system should be adopted. This 
would amount to about $20,000.00 
a year throughout the county. 

However, the mere saving of 
money was by no means the only 
advantage to be gained by the rental 
system. It would permit all chil- 
dren to have books, without which 


Book Rental Plan 


MISS SUE POWERS 


Superintendent of Schools 
Shelby County 


[One of the major school problems created by 
the depression, and still existing in many coun- 
ties, is the shortage of textbooks. Dr. Powers’ 
solution of the problem in the Shelby County 


schools may suggest a “‘way out” to other admin- 
istrators faced with the same problem.—Enp1rTor. ] 
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even a good student is handicapped. 
The fact was realized that some 
pupils would be unable to pay even 
the comparatively small fee for the 
rental of the books, but these could 
be more easily provided by a rental 
system than by an outright purchase. 
Another great advantage in renting 
lay in the fact that books would be 
on hand when needed. There would 
be no delay in the pupils’ procuring 
books, and the second day of school 
could be a day of regular work. 

The board of education and the 
superintendent did not enter the book 
rental field as a money-making enter- 
prise. All of those connected with 
the system are committed to the 
policy that if any money accrues aft- 
er the books are paid for, this sur- 
plus will be used to purchase addi- 
tional supplementary books. The 
supplementary books so _ bought 
would give to pupils a richer and 
more varied content in all subjects 
but especially in reading, geography, 
and history. 

Objection on the part of parents to 
the change of texts would be elimi- 
nated, because then pupils would re- 
ceive new books, instead of old, with 
no additional expense to their par- 
ents. By such a system it would be 
much easier for all concerned to keep 
the books up-to-date. 

Not the least of the advantages to 
be gained from the rental system 
would be that children could be 
taught the care of property belong- 
ing to others. Under the plan, 
teachers would inspect the books at 
intervals and stress the fact that 
good care should be taken of them at 
all times. In case they were care- 
lessly handled, a fine would be im- 
posed on the delinquent; and if a 
book was actually damaged, the pupil 
responsible would be required to buy 
it. Knowing this, parents as well as 
teachers would be inclined to stress 





care of the books. The experience 
of the past year indicates that pupils 
take much better care of rental books 
than they do of their own. A care- 
ful inspection after the close of 
school revealed that only about three 
per cent of the books were damaged 
beyond natural wear. 

Because the plan seemed feasible 
to the board of education and the 
county superintendent, a letter was 
sent to the patrons of the schools to 
inform them of the proposed scheme. 
In this letter the reasons for the new 
system were set forth, together with 
some of the advantages to be derived 
and a detailed outline of the pro- 
posed setup. One of the outstanding 
features of the letter was an analysis 
by grades of the retail cost of the 
books, the yearly rental fee which 
would be forty per cent of the cost, 
and the semester rental fee which 
would be twenty per cent. 

In the letter to the parents it was 
explained that no one would be re- 
quired in any way to adhere to the 
rental plan. If parents preferred to 
purchase instead of renting books, 
they were at liberty to do so. Pur- 
chases could be made either from 
the school bookstore or from regular 
bookstores. However, after the plan 
was adopted, it was found that prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the pupils 
rented their books. During the first 
year in which the plan was tried, a 
total of 47,298 books were rented to 
6,981 children. 

It was further explained that in 
cases in which a pupil moved from 
one school to another in the county 
no additional rental fees for books 
would be charged. The pupil would 
be given a “transfer ticket,” on which 
would be listed the names of the 
books rented and the amount paid 
for each one. When he presented 
this ticket at the new school, he 
would bé issued books corresponding 
to the titles on his ticket. 

Attached to this letter was a de- 
tachable “ballot” which the patrons 
were requested to mark, sign, and 
return, giving their reaction to the 
plan. The reaction to the proposal 


was very favorable ; the parents were 
indeed frank in expressing their 
willingness and eagerness to have the 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS Geography Workbooks 





comparisons. 


For sound, effective teaching these popular workbooks give the teacher a definite 
basis for measuring the achievement of the class as a whole and for providing 
for individual differences. Abundant map work, diversified tests and exercises— 


A workbook for each book in the series. 


SMITH-REEVE-MORSS Exercises in Arithmetic 





For grades 3-8. 


Luse-Morss: Problem 


Perfectly constructed for drill, diagnosis, and measurement. 
May be used with any series of arithmetics or most successfully with Smith- 
Circular No. 295. 


and Practice Arithmetics. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 


Represented by Tuos. M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 


new-type tests, stories to be completed, picture study, diagrams, charts, and 
Circular No. 557. f 























new system adopted. Many parents 
wrote letters to the superintendent 
expressing appreciation for her ef- 
forts in providing books at rental 
prices. 

High schools were selected as the 
logical rental centers from which the 
other schools could secure their 
books. Thus the high schools were 
brought into closer relationship with 
the elementary schools, with the re- 
sult that an even better understand- 
ing was developed. 

For the sake of those who might 
be interested in the rental forms 
used, a brief summary will be given. 
In all there are seven of these. 

Form one is a sticker which is 
pasted on the inside cover of the 
book. On this form is printed in- 
formation showing that this is one 
of the rental books, property of the 
Shelby County Board of Education. 
Several spaces are left in which may 
be written the name of the renter, 
his school, and the date of the rental. 

Form two is a “Book and Rental 
Receipt” on which is shown the name 
of the child, his grade, school, and a 
list of the titles of the books which 


he has rented, together with the re- 
tail price, rental price, book number, 
date of issue, and condition at the 
time of the rental. A receipt for the 
total amount paid is shown, as well 
as an agreement with the parent that 
he will return the books at the end 
of the school year in good condition 
or pay the difference between the 
rental and sales price. These re- 
ceipts and agreements are made out 
in duplicate, one copy to be filed in 
the principal’s office and one copy to 
be given the parent, and both are 
signed by the teacher, parent, and 
principal of the school. 

Form three is a “Teacher’s Requi- 
sition for Books” which is filled out 
by the teacher and presented to the 
bookstore operator of the school 
which issues the books. 

Form four is a “Delivery Ticket” 
made out by the bookstore operator 
showing the title of each and num- 
ber of copies which is being sent to 
the teacher. The teacher signs this 
ticket and returns it to the bookstore 
operator, thus indicating that the 
books have been received. 

Form five is the “Teacher’s Rental 








Book List.” These are kept accord- 
ing to the title of the books, and on 
them are listed the student’s name, 
the book number, the condition at 
the time of issuance, the rental date, 
the rental fee, the amount paid, the 
date returned, and the condition of 
the book at the time it is returned. 
This is a teacher’s record and is kept 
on file in the classroom. 

Form six is the “Stock Record 
and Financial Sheet” which is used 
by the bookstore operator to give to 
the Financial Secretary a periodic 
accounting of the number of books 
of each title in stock, number rented, 
number sold, and money collected. 

Form seven is the “Transfer 
Ticket” which has already been ex- 
plained. 

After a year’s trial, the plan has 
proved so satisfactory and has met 
with such wholehearted support that 
the Shelby County Board of Educa- 
tion, the superintendent, and_ all 
those concerned feel amply repaid 
for all the time and effort which have 
been expended in bringing about its 
establishment. 
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“Know Tennessee Campaign 


“Tistserisea is about to be 
advertised throughout the 
world. The scenery and cli- 
mate of the highlands, the hunt- 
ing and fishing of both highlands 
and lowlands, the virtues of Ten- 
nessee citizens, the enterprise of the 
towns of the state, and the industrial 
and agricultural opportunities Ten- 
nessee affords will be exposed to the 
world. 

Dr. Willis B. Boyd, director of the 
newly created Division of State In- 
formation of the Department of 
Conservation, is the man behind the 
program to put Tennessee emphati- 
cally on the map. Dr. Boyd, lecturer, 
editor, and educator, is now formu- 
lating plans for the first intensive 
campaign ever undertaken to let the 
world know what Tennessee offers. 

“We have a state which should be 
among the most attractive spots to 
tourists in the nation,” Dr. Boyd 
says. “From Happy Valley on the 
Watauga all through historic East 
Tennessee and through the vast 
Great Smoky National Park and the 
Cherokee National Forest, the great 
parks and forests in the central part 
of the state and the interesting plain 
that is West Tennessee give us three 
areas of appeal to the traveler. And 
through all this wide state fine high- 
ways and well-conditioned side roads 
make for easy and comfortable tour- 
ing. Hotel and tourist camp accom- 
modations and camping areas are 
satisfactory. I see no reason why 
Tennessee should not be one of the 
most traveled states.” 

Dr. Boyd calls particular attention 
to Smoky Mountain National Park, 
a short distance from Knoxville; 
Cherokee National Forest, extending 
almost to the Virginia line northeast 
from the Great Smokies, and to the 
Georgia line south; Pickett Forest in 
upper Middle Tennessee; Wilson 
Cedar Forest, near Lebanon; Reel- 
foot Lake in northwest West Ten- 
nessee; and Shelby Forest, near 
Memphis and the Mississippi River. 

“There are many other places well 
worthy of interest,” Dr. Boyd adds, 
“but I should say that the ones I 
have named are typical of what Ten- 
nessee has in the way of public recre- 
ation areas. There are other forests, 


Prepared by 
The Tennessee Department of Conservation 


Division of Information 
dean 


other parks, and other hunting and 
fishing areas. The public domain 
within the borders of this state, 
available for recreational activities, 
is more than one and one-half mil- 
lion acres. This does not include 
city and county parks. 

“As fall approaches, I would sug- 
gest that the people of all parts of 
Tennessee visit the Great Smokies. 
In mid-October the Smokies present 
the most beautiful sight in the world. 
There is no other mountain range 
so colorful. The Rockies have their 
weary grandeur, constant green to 
the timber line. The snow-capped 
Alps have famous beauty. But no 
sight on earth is more memorable 
than the Smokies in color. No other 
mountains have so many of the va- 
rieties of trees that shed their leaves, 
which means that no other moun- 
tains have so many varieties that 
change their colors. The flaming 
yellow beech, the red maple, the 
brownish-red oak, the deep red 
poplar, the sumac shrub and scores 
of others, set in a mosaic upon a 
base of varying shades of evergreen, 
all spread upon the mountainside like 
a tapestry upon a wall, project a sight 
worth traveling across half a world 
to see. And Tennesseans have it 
within short range. 

“It is a part of the purpose of the 
Division of Information to make 
Tennesseans aware of their own 
wealth. We want to make the peo- 
ple of West Tennessee conscious of 
the glories of East Tennessee and the 
beauties of Middle Tennessee, to 
make the East Tennessean aware of 
the wonder of Reelfoot Lake, the 
magnificence of the great hardwood 
forests of the western part of the 
state, and to make Middle Tennesse- 
ans familiar with both. 

“There are thousands of people in 
East Tennessee who never saw a 
cotton field white in autumn. It is 
worth seeing. There are thousands 
in West Tennessee who never saw 
white water tumble down a moun- 
tainside. They should. Ours is a 
state of varying characteristics, and 
we Tennesseans should know what 





they are. We should also know our 
cities. Memphis is one of the most 
splendid cities in the land, industrial- 
ly outstanding, capital of a wonder- 
fully rich agricultural area, and its 
market. It is a great city and looks 
the part. Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Johnson City, Jackson, 
Bristol, and Kingsport, the other 
cities, should be familiar to Tennes- 
seans of all sections.” 


American Education 


Week 1937 


General Theme: 

Education and Our National Life. 
Sunday, November 7 

Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday, November 8 

Buying Educational Service. 
Tuesday, November 9 

The Horace Mann Centennial. 
Wednesday, November 10 

‘Our American Youth Problem. 
Thursday, November 11 

Schools and the Constitution. 
Friday, November 12 

School Open-House Day. 
Saturday, November 13 

Lifelong Learning. 

The American Education Week 
program for 1937 is built around two 
special observances of nation-wide 
interest and certain educational is- 
sues of vital concern at the present 
time. American Education Week is 
expected to be the final and most 
significant occasion of the Horace 
Mann Centennial. As _ indicated 
above, one day is given over especial- 
ly to this celebration. The topic, 
“Schools and the Constitution,” is 
timely because the constitutional ses- 
quicentennial will be in progress at 
that time and because of intense pub- 
lic interest in constitutional issues. 

Handbooks, posters, stickers, leaf- 
lets, manuals and other materials 
helpful in preparing programs for 
American Education Week may be 
obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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State 


r HE APPROPRIATIONS bill 
set up $100,000 as a matching 
fund to assist schools in the 

purchase of library books. The bill 
specified that the maximum allow- 
ance to any one county would be 
$1,000. Although the library fund 
had to take its share of the reduction 
in the amount to be expended, the 
remaining $75,000 will, no doubt, be 
sufficient to match the money appro- 
priated locally in most counties. The 
state funds are now available. 

The amount of local money avail- 
able will be reduced greatly, due to 
the fact that the attorney general has 
ruled that city schools and independ- 
ent school districts located in the 
several counties may not participate, 
except where such city or independ- 
ent school districts contract with the 
county board of education and co- 
operate with said board in the es- 
tablishment of systems of circulat- 
ing libraries. 

County Circulating Library 

The county circulating library sys- 
tem has proved so successful in 
about thirty counties that other coun- 
ties are being urged to bring into co- 
operation all school districts in the 
establishment of a central system of 
libraries and to make the books ob- 
tained for such libraries available, by 
a well-planned system of circulation, 
to all the schools in the county. Com- 
missioner Bass has described this 
service in a letter to superintendents 
as follows: “If the county courts 
have appropriated $1,000 for school 
library purposes, the state proposes 
to match such appropriation. On the 
other hand, if the schools of a given 








Aid for School Libraries 


MARTHA PARKS 
Director of Rural School Libraries 
Department of Education 


CE 
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: 
county cooperate in raising revenue 
and placing the same at the disposal 
of the county board of education for 
the establishment of a central library 
system, the state will recognize the 
county board of education as the 
gency established to handle library 
funds through the county trustee as 
has heretofore been the practice. A 
description of the county system of 
circulating libraries is contained in 
Tennessee Educational Bulletin for 
January, 1937, entitled ‘Why School 
Libraries?’ A copy of this bulletin 
is being forwarded to you under 
separate cover. 


Plan of Procedure 

“Counties are given until October 
first to decide just how they will 
handle the library problem. Failure 
on the part of the county to adopt a 
specific county-wide plan will force 
the state department of education to 
deal with the individual school 
through local authorities, as specified 
in law, from and after that date. In 
the latter case, the state may not 
grant more than forty dollars for any 
school in any one year for library 
purposes. This, of course, will be 
conditioned on the school’s raising a 
like amount of money. In no case 
will the state recognize less than ten 
dollars nor more than forty dollars 
in any year, on the matching basis.” 

Although October first is given as 
the date for final notification of the 
plan of procedure in each county, 


schools will be allowed until March 


1, 1938, to purchase their books 
This dead line is made necessary by 
the fact that the apportionment for 
traveling library books may not be 
obtained until all requests for state 
aid have been satisfied. 

Books purchased with state aid 
must be selected from library lists 
approved by the state board of edu- 
cation, and the dealer’s invoice must 
be filed in the Division of Rural 
School Libraries, together with the 
county trustee’s receipt for local 
money, covering the cost of one-half 
the books to be purchased. Upon 
receipt of the invoice and the receipt, 
the state comptroller will transfer the 
state supplement to the county trus- 
tee. The trustee, in turn, is expected 
to settle the account with the dealer. 
as the state assumes no responsibility 
in this regard. 

There is no designated dealer trom 
whom books must be purchased. It 
is recommended that Tennessee book 
dealers be given due consideration 
whenever their service warrants it. 

This year the state is supplying 
every four-year county high school, 
the enrollment of which is less than 
300, with a copy of the third edition 
of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. This will be avail- 
able about October first. A copy of 
the Children’s Catalog, fifth edition, 
will be sent to each county, city, and 
special district superintendent. Both 
catalogs will remain the property of 
the state. <A list entitled, Library 
List for County Circulating Elemen- 
tary Libraries, prepared by the Divi- 
sion of School Libraries, will be dis- 




















Tennessee Teachers 


When Spending Your State Aid | 
Money for School Libraries 


$200,000.00 for library books is spent 
being sent to Eastern markets. 


South. 
4 


Stokes and Stockell, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Buy in Tennessee 


Consider how much better off our state will 


We offer the best library discount obtainable in the 


Let us figure your library needs ——————> 


be if 
here instead of 


Bookshop | 








MILLS’ 
BOOKSTORE 


703 Church Street 
| NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


All Ready... 


OUR CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT | 


the largest in the South—to help | 
you with your school library 
orders. 

Ask for Free Catalogand Discounts 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present-day 
essential school equipment. I[t is important 
to the school official to know that he can put his 
library requirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared for com- 
pletely and correctly to the last detail. e We 
specialize in the library branch of the book 
business, handling library orders from many hun- 
dreds of school boards from Tennessee and all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory service 
and liberal discounts. @ Send us your next 
order, whether selected from the Tennessee 
recommended list or any other catalog, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which we 








offer to your board. 


A. C. McClurg 
Library Depar 


333 E. Ontario Street 
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Chicago BINDERY, Ine. 
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Approved Encyclopedias 


In order to promote the use of re- 
liable encyclopedias, the state is giv- 
ing aid toward the purchase of the 
encyclopedias and dictionaries listed 
below : 

Encyclopedias— 

Columbia Encyclopedia 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

Encyclopedia Americana 

Encyclopedia Britannica, four- 

teenth edition 

Lincoln Library of Essential In- 

formation 











New Champlin Cyclopedia for 
Young Folks 
World Book Encyclopedia 
Dictionaries— 
Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, second edition 
No other encyclopedias or diction- 
aries, unless included in later editions 


of the official library catalogs, will be 
accepted for state aid. 

Further details relative to the selec- 
tion and purchase of books and the 
allocation of funds will be sent to 
every superintendent and high school 
principal. 

. 


“Tam a woman of few words,” announced 
the haughty mistress to the new maid. “If 
I beckon with my finger, that means come.” 

“Suits me, mum,” replied the girl, “I’m 
a woman of few words myself. If I shake 


,” 


my head that means I ain’t comin’. 











NG BOUND”? 


A Proud Distinction for Any Book 


IT MEANS 


Binding Workmanship of Superior Quality 


Constant and Prolonged Service 
A Positive Saving to the Library 


PROVE HUNTTING BINDINGS BY USE 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
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A Suggested Financial Program for Teachers 


S IN OTHER professions, the 


financial problems of the 
teacher vary according to 
circumstances, and no financial 


program may be suggested which 
will adequately meet the needs of all 
individuals in the school system. 
Probably a majority of the state’s 
teachers are unmarried young men 
and women who have recently com- 
pleted their college courses. Many 
others are married and have families 
or dependents. Middle-aged ladies 
who have definitely chosen teaching 
as their life’s work comprise another 
sizeable group in the profession. 
Still another group is composed of 
both men and women, married and 
single, who have secured adminis- 
trative and supervisory positions, and 
whose financial status is not unlike 
that of people in other professions. 

Although no single financial pro- 
gram will meet the needs of all the 
above individuals, every program 
should meet certain essential needs. 
The first need is for a secure sav- 
ings plan, which should provide 
money for emergencies, and, at the 
same time, provide an old-age retire- 
ment income. 

All programs should provide pro- 
tection for dependents in the event 
of the teacher’s death. Many teach- 
ers desire that their program provide 
funds for extensive travel or con- 
tinuation of their college and univer- 
sity study. If the teacher has a 
family, his program should provide 
for the building of a home, the edu- 
cation of his children, and the pro- 
tection of his family in case of emer- 
gency. 

To illustrate the practical applica- 
tion of the above-named criteria, let 
us suppose that Miss Jones, a third- 
grade teacher, requests us to sug- 
gest an ideal financial program for 
her. Miss Jones is twenty-five years 
of age, unmarried, earns $1,000 a 
year, has no direct dependents, but 
is partly responsible for the support 
of her mother. She estimates that 
she can save $100 a year with no 
great effort. 

We would probably advise Miss 
Jones to take an insurance policy on 
the thirty-year-endowment plan, 


which would mature for at least 
$2,500 when she is fifty-five years 


[At the request of the editor, an insurance 
company representative has prepared this general 
informative article concerning a financial pro- 
gram for teachers. We feel that the absence of 
old-age security for teachers of Tennessee makes 
this article of particular interest to our readers. 
—TueE Epiror.] 
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of age. However, if she chose, she 
might obtain endowment policies 


maturing at any time from two to 
fifty years from the date of purchase. 

Annually, semiannually, or quar- 
terly, Miss Jones may make a pre- 
mium deposit. While saving to ac- 
cumulate the sum of $2,500 at the 
age of fifty-five, she would obtain 
$2,500 worth of life insurance pay- 
able at her death to her mother or 
other beneficiary. 

Miss Jones will be interested to 
learn that there are two kinds of 
policies—“participating’” and “non- 
participating.” The former pays 
dividends to the holder, while the 
latter does not. The initial premium 
on a “non-participating” policy is 
lower, but when dividends are de- 
ducted from the larger participating 
premium rate, the premium rates 
are approximately the same. 

Ordinarily, Miss Jones would be 
entitled to receive a dividend at the 
end of the first policy year. She may 
draw the full amount of the dividend, 
or apply it to the purchase of addi- 
tional paid-up insurance, thereby in- 
creasing the protection, current cash 
value, and maturity cash value of her 
policy. The accumulated dividends 
also provide an emergency fund for 
the payment of premiums in case 
Miss Jones is financially embarrassed 
at the time premiums fall due. 

The saving fund in the policy, 
known as a “cash value,” builds up 
year by year. If circumstances 
should force Miss Jones to quit the 
plan, she would receive the “cash 
value” plus the dividends which had 
accumulated. Of course, at no time 
prior to maturity of the policy could 
she collect the full $2,500 face 
amount of the policy, but the exact 
“cash value” for each year is set 
forth in the policy. 

In case Miss Jones meets death 
from illness or other causes, her 
mother or other beneficiary would 
receive the $2,500 she intended to 
save. If the policy includes the 
double indemnity accidental death 
benefit, Miss Jones’ death by acci- 


dent would result in the payment of 
$5,000 to her beneficiary. 

The inclusion of the permanent 
disability benefit provision would 
mean that if Miss Jones became per- 
manently disabled her premiums 
would cease, her death protection 
would continue, and, at maturity of 
her policy she would receive the full 
amount of her $2,500, either in a 
lump sum or in periodic payments. 

The life insurance savings with 
protection plan can be arranged in 
amounts to suit the income and the 
needs of nearly every teacher, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent, with pre- 
miums beginning at the equivalent of 
ten cents a day for insurance pro- 
tection of $1,000 or more. The life 
insurance savings-with-protection 
plan provides for the teacher or edu- 
cator a practical, secure financial 
program which is completed even in 
the event that the insured is over- 
taken by death or permanent dis- 
ability. 


* 
NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION OF T. E. A. 

At its meeting on July 14, the ad- 
ministrative council authorized the 
establishment of a physical education 
section in the T. E. A. This new 
section was granted at the request of 
a number of the state’s physical edu- 
cation teachers who are not actually 
engaged in coaching athletics. Mrs. 
Felix Polston has been appointed 
temporary chairman of the section, 
and has been requested to prepare a 
program for the annual meeting. 


2 
TOLER FOR CONGRESS 

State Senator Claude C. Toler, 
president of the Toler Business Col- 
lege of Paris, has “thrown his hat 
into the ring” for the democratic 
nomination for Congressman of the 
Seventh District. Senator Toler was 
a leading sponsor of the “Eight- 
Point Program” during the recent 
session of the General Assembly. 

® 
A Terrible Ending 

There had been a train wreck and one of 
two traveling teachers felt himself slipping 
frem this life. 

“Good-bye, Tom,” he groaned to his 
friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don’t say that, old man!” sputtered the 
English professor. “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t end your last sentence with a prepo- 
sition !” 
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Teachers . . . Principals . . . Superintendents .. . 


THIS SAVINGS-WITH-PROTECTION 


PLAN 


SPELLS COMFORT-IN-YOUR-LATER-YEARS 








surance as a secure savings and investment 
plan, which affords protection while saving. In 
proportion to income, teachers and educators in 
supervisory capacities own a high average of life 
insurance. 

Travel or Retirement Funds 
Many teachers in Tennessee save under State Life 
Endowment policies. Under this plan you 
may save a part of your salary each month, in units 
equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide for the premium on a State Life 
Endowment policy, maturing in twenty years, for 
example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65, let us 
say. At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 
Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses of the 
endowment proceeds. 


EMBERS of the teaching profession appre- 
ciate the importance and value of life in- 


Savings with Protection 


While saving under this plan you have life in- 
surance protection, including also the Double In- 
demnity accidental death benefit and the Disability 
provision ifissued. If you quit the plan, you receive 
the cash value, according to the number of years 
you have carried forward the policy, but less than 
the sum you intended to save. 


In a word, here is a savings plan under a State Life 
policy which provides for you complete protection 
and security while saving for an old-age income. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this splendid 
plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws or Miss 
Chelsea E. Laws, beth formerly teachers in Tennes- 
see, are glad to give you full information upon re- 
quest, using the return card below. 








Tennessee schools. 


years. 





D. M. Laws 


Service for Teachers 


Principals, Superintendents and others in 
educational work is provided by Mr. D. M. 
Laws, General Agent, and Miss Chelsea E. 
Laws, Special Agent, both of Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from 
Carson and,Newman College and was for fifteen 
years a teacher and city superintendent in 
Miss Laws holds the B.A. 
degree, Tusculum College, the B.S. degree, State 
Teachers College, and has been a teacher several 
Mr. and Miss Laws are experienced in 


serving Tennessee teachers. 





Miss C. E. Laws 





THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


PURELY MUTUAL 





M. LAWS AGENCY 


D. M. LAWS 
General Agent 


MISS CHELSEA E. LAWS 


Special Representative 


2-3 BonniE KATE THEATRE BUILDING 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 406, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Please give me complete information on your Sav- 
ings and Retirement Income plan. 


Name 





Title__ Birth Date. 





Address 
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Knox County School 


OT SATISFIED by creating 

the finest and most modern 

homemaking departments 
the Knox County schools have ever 
known, nor satisfied by his unique 
and efficient library system which 
has attracted state-wide if not na- 
tional attention, L. H. Brickey, presi- 
dent of E. T. E. A. and superintend- 
ent of Knox County schools, has 
done it again by coming through 
with a 100 per cent program for the 
latest and most efficient adjunct to 
education—the sound film, movie, 
cinema, or whatever you wish to call 
it. 

The opening of school this month 
finds all eight of the modern high 
school plants of Knox County with 
up-to-date projection machines for 
sound pictures— Carter, Central, 
Farragut, Gibbs, Hall, Karnes, 
Powell, and Young. All of these 
schools have splendidly equipped 
auditoriums and projection facilities 
where the youth of the county may 
learn by the latest and most efficient 
methods. The Knoxville city system 
owns twelve projectors. These with 
the eight new projectors make a total 
of twenty machines ready to start 
grinding in Knoxville and Knox 
County schools. 


How Superintendent Brickey Did It 
Superintendent Brickey, in secur- 
ing visual education for his school 
system, accomplished a double pur- 
pose. He and the board of education 
agreed to give each school purchasing 
a modern projector the sum of $300 
per year to be used as a permanent 
library fund. No such fund had 
ever been created previously, and 
each school was accustomed to rais- 
ing about $300 annually from local 
entertainment for library purposes. 
No school was forced to buy a pro- 
jector, but, since the libraries were 
taken care of by the fund offered by 
the board, each school jumped at the 
chance of getting the picture machine 
and paying for it in the same manner 
used previously for libraries. In 
this manner two birds were killed 
with the proverbial one stone and 
everybody seems to be happy. 





Education 


HARRY C. WATKIN 
Carter High Schoo 





How Will Knox County Pay for 
Projectors Purchased? 
Several of the sound-movie ma- 
chines, installed last year, have al- 
ready been paid for from local school 
funds raised by the machines them- 
selves. The projector at Central, 
under the able direction of Thomas 
Whitehead, instructor. easily paid 
for itself in less than a year. Eve- 
ning exhibitions were offered the 
public for a small fee. They became 
popular through a careful selection 
of films and several vaudeville acts 
used in connection on the stage. 
Young High had a similar experi- 

ence. 

Projectors can be purchased for 
as low as $200 or $250, and various 
surveys indicate that most of them 
are paid for locally through contests, 
stage plays, movies, etc. Authorities 
believe, however. that boards of edu- 
cation are the logical ones to lay out 
enough in the regular budgets to 
cover purchase and maintenance 
since the sound film is fastly being 
recognized as a most efficient and 
legitimate aid in public instruction. 


Local Dealers Helpful 

For repairing machines and fur- 
nishing complete film service at rea- 
sonable fees national concerns are 
helpful when they have branch shops 
in the locality as in the case of Knox- 
ville. Schools may order or rent 
subjects here regardless of the manu- 
facture of their machines. Such 
shops have on hand all of the cata- 
logs available and have a profession- 
al insight as to circulation, sources, 
and availability of any subject in 
film. 


Data Indicate Visual Education Will 
Soon Be Universal 

According to the officials of The 
University of California there are 
8,806 school systems in our forty- 
eight states now using visual educa- 
tion by the sound movie as an ad- 
junct to the regular methods of in- 
struction. The state of New York 


System Leads the South in Visual 


seems to be in the lead with 1,298 
projectors. Pennsylvania ranks 
second with 958 machines and Cali- 
fornia third with 849. New York 
owns 5,846 films, Pennsylvania 8,864, 
and California 5,000. Educators of 
these states hail the sound film as 
one of the greatest developments in 
modern educational methods. 

The school districts of our coun- 
try own over 40,000 films exclusive 
of those owned by state departments, 
university extensions, cooperative 
film libraries, and some 500 com- 
mercial distributors. 

There are already over thirty uni- 
versity extension libraries. Two 
state departments maintain circulat- 
ing libraries. Since its inception in 
1935, the Educational Motion Pic- 
ture Project of The American Coun- 
cil on Education has undertaken 
something of a clearinghouse func- 
tion for wider and more effective use 
of films in the classroom. The coun- 
cil believes the greatest handicap at 
present is the lack of system in filn 
handling and distribution. Many 
who have studied the problem be- 
lieve the state universities are the 
logical ones to distribute film but 
that some central organization is 
needed to co-ordinate rentals and 
regulate distribution. 

It is significant that more than 400 
districts in the United States have 
employed full-time directors’ of 
visual education. Teacher training 
courses have been introduced in New 
York and Pennsylvania colleges. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion, realizing the vast possibilities 
of the movie for educational pur- 
poses, is now undertaking the task 
of cataloging all of the films from 
all sources now in circulation. These 
catalogs will be classified completely 
as to subject matter and correlated 
with the different grades of the 
school. 

The International Library of 
Visual Aids (ILVA, Radio City, 
New York, N. Y.) has just an- 
nounced the completion of The Story 
of Civilization in fifty or more chap- 
ters and in eighteen complete pro- 
grams of film. 
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To Pay. 


The world’s finest 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector. 
showing sound and silent pictures; 
records and for amplification of radio programs. 














Your School . 


Can Have « Victor SELF-SUPPORTING VISUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM WITH OR WITHOUT Down PAYMENT. Two YEARS 
VacaTION Montus EXcLuDen. 


Let Us Explain How Your School Muy Own a 


VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


The Animatophone may be used for 
as public address system: for reproduction of phonograph 





“Ask One of Our Customers” 





FRANK L. ROUSER CQ. 


Knoxville. Tenn. 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


Burk & Co. 
Nashville 
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Read-More Book Co. 


Chattanooga 
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T.V.A. Uses Sound Film for 
Educational Purposes 

For some time the T. V. A. has 
had facilities for making and pro- 
ducing subjects for educational pur- 
poses among the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Several well equipped 
sound-film trucks have been working 
“on location” producing films on soil 
erosion, better crop making, eco- 
nomic processes, and other subjects 
for adult education. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is enthusiastic 
over the results produced by the 
sound film. 

On May 14 a hundred educators 
and T. V. A. officials met at Flor- 
ence, Alabama, to discuss a program 
of visual education for the South. 
Strong resolutions were drawn up 
recommending and urging the Ex- 
tension Department of The Univer- 
sity of Alabama to establish a film 
library service. 


Much Yet to Be Done 
In spite of the rapid growth of the 
movie as an educational adjunct, the 
surface has just been scratebed. 
Only 10,000 projectors are serving 
16,000,000 students in 86,000 school 


buildings. There are still sixteen 

states having no film distribution 

system. 

Should | Use Films in My School 

System? 

An article by Edgar Hale under 
this title appeared in Teaching with 
Motion Pictures, April, and indicates 
the following conclusions as to the 
effectiveness of the sound film after 
thorough testing by educational spe- 
cialists : 

1. The movie develops learning in 
certain fields better than any 
other tool. 

2. Students seem to learn more and 

to hold the content longer. 

It is especially valuable in atti- 

tude building and in action sub- 

jects. 

4. It increases student participation 

in classroom discussions. 

Many cities have used the movie 

successfully over a long period 

of time. 

6. Motion pictures can be made to 

promote good thinking. 

Movies provide a new and en- 

riched experience. 

It should be kept in mind that the 


Ww 


al 


“I 


movie does not take the porn of the 
teacher. It is merely a valuable aid 
to the teacher in instructing the child 
—a quicker and more efficient 
method than has been discovered be- 
fore. Dr. Glenn Frank was astound- 
ed when he saw on the screen a plant 
grow from its seedling and produce 
fruit in five minutes. It would have 
taken a whole summer for a child 
to learn this lesson by older methods. 
The movie makes it possible by time- 
lapse photography. By microphotog- 
raphy it depicts germ and cell’ life. 
By slow action it reduces to visibility 
the speed of a bullet, and X-ray has 
made physiology much clearer than 
any book could make it. 

As one writer has stated, it seems 
that the three R’s of old time have 
been replaced by three new R’s: 
Reality, so learning may have more 
meaning and understanding ; Reason- 
ing, so the student will be trained to 
think and form judgments ; Research, 
so he will be encouraged to investi- 
gate and search for more knowledge. 

One movie manufacturer has for 
his motto: “Lessons that live are easy 
to learn,” and that is true. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM 


Two years ago the Tennessee Education Association 
adopted as its platform the eight-point program which 
outlined, in general terms, eight major legislative ob- 
jectives. 

After an intensive campaign had been waged for the 
program, the legislative committee of the Tennessee 
Education Association undertook the enormous task of 
translating each of the general objectives into terms of 
dollars and cents. The complete program finally out- 
lined by the committee called for increase of $10,638,540, 
in the state’s public school appropriations. 

3elieving that it would be inadvisable to ask the 
state to finance the entire program immediately, Gov- 
ernor Browning requested the association to submit a 
bill which would require an additional appropriation of 
approximately $4,000,000 from the state. The bill as 
finally prepared and enacted unanimously by both houses 
of the legislature increased the state’s appropriations to 
its public schools $4,395,500. 

After the legislature adjourned it became apparent 
that the state’s total appropriations exceeded anticipated 
revenues by approximately $2,500,000. To fulfill his 
pre-election promise of a “balanced budget” the governor 
was forced to impound a part of the state’s appropria- 
tions for various governmental functions. Approxi- 
mately $955,000 of the school funds was impounded. 
The following table indicates the amount and percentage 
of impoundment on various items in the public school 
appropriations : 











=.2.° = 8 3 S S 
Purpose . ad aD cs eS 
aS ot Ses fs 
Sy £38 ss $8 
SS S82 §3 3F 
A. Elementary Schools__$ 9,744,640 $7,000,000 $350,000 5 
B. High Schools 3,713,400 750,000 187,500 25 
C. Higher Education— 
L. University of Tenn. 900,000 750,000 90,000 12 
. Teac hers Colleges— 
S.T.C. Johnson City 150,000 110,000 30,C00 27 
S. 5. C Murfreesboro 150,000 110,000 27,500 25 
S.T.C. Memphis 150,000 110,000 30,000 27 
T.P.I., Cookeville 150,000 110,000 34,500 31 
Agr. & Indus. 
Normal 150,000 110,000 25,000 23 
Austin Peay Normal 75,000 50,000 13,500 27 
D. Alvin C. York Institute 15,000 15,000 5,000 33% 
E. Other Services— 
1. School Libraries 100,000 100,000 25,000 25 
2. Supervision = 50,000 50,000 12,500 25 
3. Consolidation 100,000 25,000 6,250 25 
Transportation 450,600 450,000 112,500 25 
F. Stabilization Fund 25,000 6,250 25 
$15,898,040 $9,765,000 $955,500 9.78 


Conferences have been held with the governor and 
budget director in an effort to have the impoundments 
on school appropriations released, but the governor, 
while assuring us that if funds are available the entire 
school appropriation will be met, has held firm to his 
determination to “balance the budget,” which only im- 
poundments will make possible. In justice to the gov- 
ernor, it should be added that the total impoundment on 
school funds is not out of proportion to total impound- 
ment on funds in other departments. 

The amount of new money from the state needed to 
finance the eight-point program was $10,638,540. After 
impoundments are subtracted, the state’s public school 
appropriations for the coming year will represent an 
$3,440,000. Hence, we are still $7,198,- 
complete realization of our eight-point 


increase of only 

540 short of 

program. 
What Does This Mean? 

Our failure to secure complete enactment of the eight- 
point program means: 

1. That counties are still required to bear the major 
burden of financing public education in the state. 

2. That some elementary schools in Tennessee may have 
minimum terms of less than eight months this year. 

3. That the minimum elementary school salary accord- 
ing to the state salary schedule is $40 rather than $60. 

4. That county high schools will receive no more from 
the state than they did during the past biennium. 

5. That state aid to transportation will still be in- 
adequate to justify some counties in consolidating 
schools. 

6. That many cities and towns desiring library aid 

will be unable to secure it. 

That institutions of higher learning will still be un- 

able to undertake long needed programs of improve- 

ment and expansion. 

8. That the aged in our profession are still without 
economic security. 

What of the Future? 

In recent months three groups—The Administrative 
Council, a special committee of the council and the 
county and city superintendents at their Camp Clements 
conference—have studied the school situation in Ten- 
nessee in an effort to determine what shall be our pro- 
gram for the future. All were agreed that complete 
realization of the eight-point program should continue 
as our ultimate objective although none believed that the 
entire sum required for financing the complete program 


N 


may be obtained until a constitutional amendment, per- 
mitting a revision of our taxing system, is passed. We 


can hardly hope for the passage of a constitutional 
amendment and enactment of new tax laws before 1941. 
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However, all groups were of the opinion that the 
legislature of 1939 should take another substantial step 
toward our ultimate objective by providing the follow- 
ing increases in the state’s public school appropriations : 

$800,000 for elementary schools. 

800,000 for high schools. 

300,000 for transportation, consolidation, and super- 

vision. 

350,000 for higher education. 

100,000 for teachers’ pensions. 


$2,350,000 Total 

The increases would be in addition to complete res- 
toration of the funds impounded from the public school 
appropriation during the current biennium. 


Constitutional Amendment 

All groups agreed that our only hope of obtaining 
funds sufficient to finance the entire eight-point program 
lies in securing a revision of our taxing system which 
may be achieved only by a constitutional amendment. 

Article XI, Section 3, of the Constitution of the State 
of Tennessee explains the machinery by which our con- 
stitution may be amended: 


Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be 
proposed in the senate or house of representatives, and if the 
same shall be agreed to by a majority of all the members elected 
to each of the two houses, such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments shall be entered on their journals with the yeas and nays 
thereon, and referred to the general assembly then next to be 
chosen; and shall be published six months previous to the time 
of making such choice; and if in the general assembly then next 
chosen as aforesaid, such proposed amendment or amendments 
shall be agreed to by two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
house, then it shall be the duty of the general assembly to submit 
such proposed amendment or amendments to the people in such 
manner and at such time as the general assembly shall prescribe. 
And if the people shall approve and ratify such amendment or 
amendments by a majority of all the citizens of the state voting 
for representatives, voting in their favor, such amendment or 
amendments shall become part of this constitution. When any 
amendment or amendments to the constitution shall be proposed 
in pursuance of the foregoing provisions the same shall at each 
of said sessions be read three times on three several days in each 
house. The legislature shall not propose amendments to the con- 
stitution oftener than once in six years. 

The Seventieth General Assembly, by a majority vote 
in the house and senate, has endorsed a constitutional 
amendment permitting a revision of our taxing system. 
Two steps yet remain before the amendment will become 


effective : 

1. The amendment must be agreed to by two-thirds of 
all members elected to each house of the Seventy- 
First General Assembly. 

2. The people must approve and ratify the amendment 
by “a majority of all citizens of the state voting for 
representatives.” 

The achievement of these two steps imposes upon 
friends of public education two very definite tasks: 

1. In the general election of 1938 we must secure elec- 
tion of state representatives favorable to the amend- 
ment. 

2. Between now and 1940 we must educate people of 
the state to the need of the amendment. 

Proposed amendments to the constitution have failed 
in the past because their sponsors have lacked the cour- 
age to “buck” the opposition of vested interests, and the 
patience to continue their support through each tedious 
step of the machinery prescribed in law. The welfare 








| A customer writes: “I have used the Perry Pictures for years in school- 
work and can find nae to eaual them.” 








The Fog Warning Winslow Homer 
In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and Picture Study, use the 
Perry Pictures. Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study,” 72 pic- 
tures. 72 leaflets describing them. 


In September, Using 


‘The Perry Pictures 


oe yon ge iris and boys in the world’s great paintings. To do so costs 
TWO CENTS he for 30 or more. 
Postpaid. 2,250 subjects. 

ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 3x334. 1,000 subjects. 
Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 subjects. Most of them approximately 
334x434 inches. One Cent Each for 60 or more, postpaid. Assorted as 
desired. Free list and sample of them in September to teachers giving 
grade and school. 

We also carry a complete line of Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 
7x9, at Three Cents h for 20 or more. 

CATALOGUE of 1,600 miniature illustrations and a Two Cent, a Four 
Cent, and a Ten Cent Picture, in the Catalogue, for 15 cents in coin or 
stamps. 


Size 534x8. Assorted as desired. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 410, Maiden, Massachusetts 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


























of approximately 500,000 children of Tennessee de- 
mands that we have the courage and the patience neces- 
sary to push the project to its successful conclusion. 


* 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 
The following educational conferences of interest 
were held in Tennessee during the past summer: 
At Peabody— 
Annual Conference of School Administrators. 
Annual Conference on Curriculum Improvement. 
Progressive Education Association Meeting. 
At University of Tennessee— 
High School Principals’ Conference. 
At East Tennessee State Teachers College— 
Conference on Improvement of Instruction. 
At Teachers Colleges of East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee— 
Sectional County Superintendents’ Conferences. 
At Camp Clements— 
Conference for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 
Annual Superintendents’ Conference. 
All of these meetings were well attended and were 
typified by unusual interest and enthusiasm. 
Officers of the three sectional superintendents’ con- 
ferences for the coming year are: 
West Tennessee— 
J. D. Smith, president; A. R. Dixon, secretary. 


Middle Tennessee— 


Arthur Jones, president ; J. J. Dugger, secretary. 
East Tennessee— 
R. D. Fritts, president ; Mary Rogers, secretary. 
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New Faces in the State Department of Education 





Jack SMITH O. P. Prers 
Assistant Commissioner of State School Building 
Education Supervisor 


Congratulations to: 


Paul Anderson, tor his election as principal ot Blountville High 
School. 

Leland Arledge, for his election as principal of Centertown 
High School in Warren County. 

Dick Ayers, for his election as principal of Tom’s Creek High 
School in Perry County. 

Frank Bass, former state curriculum director, for his appoint- 
ment as director of the Training School, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro. 

Ben A. Blackburn, formerly faculty member Maury High 
School, Jefferson County, for his election as principal of this 
school 

Reuben Blair, former teacher in the Polk County High School, 
for his election as principal of that school. 

J. L. Brewer, former principal of Polk County High School, 
for his election as superintendent of Maryville city schools. 

H. C. Brier, former principal of Sequatchie County High 
School, for his election as principal of the Patten High School, 
Bledsoe County. 

R. E. Bright, former principal of Central High School, Camden, 
for his election as superintendent of Tiptonville city schools. 

Claude Breck, former superintendent of Dresden city schools, 
for his election as principal of Ducktown High School. 

James Campbell, for his election as principal of Rockvale High 
School in Rutherford County. 

Harry Carter, former superintendent of Tiptonville schools, for 
his appointment as examiner elementary schools, state department 
of education. 

West Point 


A. D. Chapman, for his election as principal of 
High School. 

IWrll H. Clarke, formerly state senator and republican candidate 
for governor, for his election as principal of Lamar High School 
in Washington County. 

IV. H. Collier, former principal of Karns High School, Knox 
County, for his election as principal of Powell High School, 
Knox County. 

Bob Conley, former principal of Ridgely High School, for his 
election as principal of Halls High School. 

C. H. Cornwell, for his election as principal of Collinwood 
High School in Wayne County. 


John Dillon, formerly faculty member of Central High School 
Wartburg, for his election as principal of that school 


Tom HuNTER 
Elementary School 
Examiner 


Harry CARTER 
Elementary School 
Examiner 
fvan Donnolly, formerly faculty member Johnson County High 
School, for his election as principal of that school. 

Paul T. Everett, formerly principal Johnson County High 
School, for his election as principal elementary school, Mountain 
City. 

James P. Farrar, former assistant principal of Lincoln County 
High School, for his election as principal of that school. 

I’. J. Field, former principal of Carthage High School, for his 
appointment as principal of Central High School, Columbia. 

James Finley, for his election as principal of Bell High School 
at Adams. 

J. S. Frierson, formerly of Columbia High School, for his 
election as principal of Jones High School at Lynnville. 

Charlie Gilmore, former research director of the state depart- 
ment of education, for his appointment as research assistant, 
President’s Committee on Vocational Education, Washington, 
D:¢. 

iss Gussie Gobelet, for her election as principal of Flat Woods 
High School in Perry County. 

Ii’. Lee Harris, former superintendent of Gallatin city schools, 
for his election as superintendent of Portland schools. 

Ii”. G. Hawkins, for his election as principal of Mt. Juliet 
High School. 

E. V’. Hendrix, tormer principal of Clinton High School, for 
his election as principal of Halls High School, Knox County. 

George Henry, former teacher in Livingston Academy, Overton 
County, for his election as principal of the Coopertown High 
School in Robertson County. 

G. IW. Hinkley, who is to succeed Wayne Martin at Irving 
College in Warren County. 

Bob Hitt, for his election as principal of Auburn High School 
in Cannon County. 

R. B. Houston, former teacher in the Young High School, for 
his election as principal of Karns High School, Knox County. 

Tom Hunter, former state elementary school supervisor, for his 
appointment as examiner elementary schools, state department of 
education 

C. O. Jett, for his election as principal of White County High 
School in Sparta. 

Dick Jones, former elementary supervisor of Shelby County, 
for his appointment as dean of State Teachers College, Memphis. 

[. K. Jones, former head of Resettlement School at Crossville, 
tor his election as principal of College Grove School. 

C. L. Jordon, former principal of the Powell’s Valley High 
School, for election as one of the Claiborne County elementary 
supervisors 
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second grade, 64 pages, each............... 


No. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each....... 


second and third grades, 64 pages, each..... 


PRA, DE GRR bis ccccccccccees 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 64 
Pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, fifth, 


"s Language Practice, for third, fourth, 
Es caceccssercesecsececsessee 


Shar; ae English Exercises, for seventh and 
eig grades; a book for each grade; 96 


Pages, CaCh..........- sc eecercecceececes 
More than 8,000,000 copies of Sharp's 
English series have been sold! 


HISTORY 


EDS 4.6.0 sro sinks basi wiawesdagasatad 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 








Keep pace with education ... 


Use WEBSTER 


NEW READING 
List Price 

WORKBOOKS Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
Workbook, 64 pages................200-- 20¢ 
— Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages............ 20c 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages. ............... 20c 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages........... 24c 


My Seatwerk Book No. 1, first grade; No. ti 
Ic 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, 4 grade; 
4 


Second Grade Reading Seatwork, 96 pages .24c 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), first, . 
c 


Reading and Social Studies Wieienceane 
Ac 


Webster Language, second grade; a text- 
workbook; illustrated; 96 pages............ 24 


and sixth grades; a book for each grade, “each .24e 


Sere. and sixth grades; a book for each grade, * 


State Outten in U.S. History, seventh =a. 


White fon Oun View 1937-1938 Dearcniptive Pnice Liat 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WORKBOOKS 


ARITHMETIC sient FOR 


traonf tay tm Momaetend, soca, | MIGH SCHOOL 


GORDA, Te DN 6 6 hodctissdinscecdcaeeeee 
My Arithmetic Tablet--New — Gatton, We offer workbooks 
in these subjects: 





a series of arithmetic vos 














grade, 1-8, 128 pages, 744x10.............. 1 
ENGLISH 
LATIN 
GEOGRAPHY ERENCH, 
Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 72 ALGEBRA 
POMUE. issic ns cciasaneds scp asasmeadeenaee 24c GEOMETRY 
aan by ine tani, Se Sea AMERICAN 
Stucgradea filth toweventh, inclusive” MECHANICAL 
Book I, United States, 128 pages........ 48c 
Book II, South America, 72 pages....... 24c We will gladly send 
Book I11, Europe, 112 pages............. 35e you — —— 
Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 pages 24c tion about these 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages.......... 350 wembooks, 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages......... 40c 
ALL WEBSTER 
HEALTH WORKBOOKS ARE 
Happy Health Hours, Book I, first grade; SOLD WITH THE 
Book 11, second grade, 64 pages, each... .14c PRIVILEGE OF 


My Health and Safety Book, for third or 
fourth grades, 96 pages...........2.e-000- 24c 

Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, - 
and sixth grades; Book ll, seventh and 
eighth grades, 64 pages, each.............. 


RETURNING 
THEM IF NOT 
SATISFACTORY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























Harry Law, formerly of Portland, for his appointment as 
professor of geography and meteorology at Austin Peay Normal 
School, Clarksville. 

L. Leftwich, formerly at College Grove, for his election as 
principal of Elkton High School. 

H. Y. Livesay, former principal of Claiborne County High 
School, for his election as principal of Pruden High School. 

J. E. McCrory, former principal of Walter Hill High School. 
in Rutherford County, for his election as principal of Smyrna 
High School. 

Joseph L. Mahan, formerly principal of Eidson Junior High 
School, Hawkins County, and former county superintendent in 
Hancock County, for his election as principal of Hancock County 
High School. 

Robert Martin, for his election as principal of Gordonsville 
High School. 

Wayne Martin, formerly at Irving College in Warren County, 
for his election as principal of Hillsboro High School in Coffee 
County. 

D. W. Moody, former superintendent of Huntingdon city 
schools, for his election as superintendent of Gallatin city schools. 

C. L. Moyers, formerly faculty member of Powell Valley High 
School, for his election as principal of that school. 

C. R. Mullins, former principal of Halls High School, for 
his election as principal of Newbern High School. 

Walter Mullins, for his election as principal of Community 
High School in Bedford County. 

Olson Pemberton, formerly of the Huntsville faculty, for his 
election as principal of Robbins School. 

B. Frank Pierce, formerly faculty member of Mosheim High 
School, Greene County, for his election as principal of McDonald 
High School. 

O. P. Pitts, former principal of Lincoln County Central High 
School, for his appointment as state school building supervisor. 

William Powers, for his election as principal of Nolensville 
High School in Williamson County. 


C. H. Pudor, former athletic director of Huntingdon High 
School, for his election as superintendent of Huntingdon city 
schools. 

Wilton Roberts, former principal of Pinson High School, for 
his election as principal of Rutherford High School. 

_ Dan T. Rogers, formerly faculty member of Blountville High 
School, for his election as principal of Sulphur Springs High 
School. . 

Kenneth Sharp, for his election as principal of Jasper High 
School, Marion County. 

_ Jack Smith, former dean of West Tennessee State Teachers 
College, for appointment as assistant commissioner of education 

Bealer Smotherman, for his election as principal of Christiana 

High School in Rutherford County. 
dward L. Stanley, former principal of Obion High School, for 
his election as superintendent of Oneida city schools. 

E. R. Stephenson, former superintendent of Lincoln County 
schools, for his election as assistant principal of Lincoln County 
High School. 

Geo. E. Stone, former principal of Unicoi County High School, 
for his election as principal of Carthage High School. 

Frank Taylor, former director of athletics in Dresden High 
School, for his election as superintendent of Dresden city schools 

Conrad C. Templeton, former principal of the W. B. Town- 
send High School in Blount County, for his election as coach in 
the Karns High School, Knox County. 

Lee Thomas, former assistant commissioner of education, for 
his appointment as state elementary school supervisor. 

J. N. Towry, former principal of Flintville High School, for 
his election as county superintendent of Lincoln County. 

Ralph Walker, formerly faculty member of Everett High School 
in Blount County, for his election as principal of W. B. Town- 
send High School. 

Eugene Williams, for his election as principal of Walter Hill 
High School in Rutherford County. 

J. A. Woodard, of Lawrenceburg, for his election as principal 
of Flintville High School. 
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C. H. Moore 
Chairman, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Clarksville 





J.C. TAyLor 
Principal of Livingston Academy, 
Livingston 





PEARL 
Intermediate Supervisor, 
Memphis City Schools 





Extra V. Ross 
Principal of Henry Johnson School, 
Johnson City 


WILson NEw 
Principal of Christenberry Junior 
High School, Knoxville 


DEEN 


RAYMOND DIxon 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Gibson County, Trenton 





Contribution from Conservation 
Department 


We are indebted to the Department of Conservation 
for the attractive scene on the front cover of our maga- 
zine. The department, as a part of its one hundred 
thousand dollar campaign to advertise Tennessee to the 
nation, has agreed to supply us with other typical scenes 
of Tennessee for the coming issues. 

We appreciate this courtesy, and pledge the hearty 
cooperation of the state’s teachers in the praiseworthy 
crusade to make the nation conscious of Tennessee’s 


numerous attractions for tourists, prospective residents, 
and industries seeking desirable locations for their 
plants. 

In advertising Tennessee, the Conservation Depart- 
ment will undoubtedly call attention to the hundreds 
of colleges and universities scattered throughout the 
state. We are proud of an opportunity to have these 
splendid institutions heralded throughout the nation, but 
this is not the main advantage public education will reap 
from the campaign. Any movement which points out 
the strong points of a state must also throw into bold 
relief its weak points. Parents seeking homes will be - 
delighted at reports of our majestic mountains, fertile 
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valleys and delightful climate, but they will be more 
concerned over the educational opportunities we can 
offer their children. Not until we have a public school 
system which ranks favorably with those in other states 
of the union can we expect to induce any great number 
of desirable citizens to establish residence within our 
borders. 

Realizing this fact, the Conservation Department is 
pledged to a program of public school improvement ; its 
contribution to THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is tangible 
evidence of its determination to help the cause. 

We take pleasure in introducing to our readers the 
various divisions and capable officials of the conserva- 
tion department: 

1. The Division of Forestry, James ©. Hazard, State 
Forester. 

2. The Division of Game and 

Director. 

The Division of Parks, R. A. Livingston, Director. 

The Division of Geology, Walter f°. Pond, Director. 

The Division of Hotel and Restaurant Inspection, 

Sam I. Bolton, Director. 

6. The Division of State Information, Dr. 
Boyd, Director. 


Fish, Howell Buntin, 


mn & Ww 


Willis B. 
* 


Newly Elected County Elementary 
Supervisors 


On August 27 county elementary supervisors had 
been employed in eleven counties that did not provide 
this service last year. 


County Supervisor 

CO sg avnnnnnccenetseseenescner. Chee ©. tie 
RIO atin sien onsectncht-oen witha ended Mrs. Rachel W. Clayton 
a TN TT Mr. Estel W. Watson 
SIN ics hesecshs itor teaii Mrs. Genevieve Wilson 
IIE caine oe stn artnet Mr. Wylie Willis 
SR RI ae os a ee eee Mr. Horace Jeffers 
Eee 
Li aE nn a NS Miss Gertrude Woodrow 
WR nin indienne Miss Pearl Carter 
a eae ee Miss Clara Hudgens 
PO ik cnthiucitinnncdesincagncwe Miss Viola Pigg 


Additional supervisors were added in Claiborne and 
Roane Counties. 

The following changes in the personnel of supervisors 
has been announced : 


County Supervisor 

TN sic sith tinct chianschassaiaiaien Miss Onalee Brooks 
en TEE nee Mr. Hubert F. Kirby 
Clamerné.. Mr. Clarence L. Jordan 
Fentress.........................Mrs. Marie Bennett 
ee A 
NN ip aceon csiencnnien tintcntiahacaecmanibiaii Miss Maude Mitchell 
I isis eatin nits Mrs. Fay Bowman Evans 
PONG nice nntincscicunncendan ee ieee Tayler 
eT Mr. Arthur Rauscher 


The total number of county elementary supervisors 
already employed for the 1937-38 school year is forty- 
one. 





aay: 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 101 


MILLIONS In 
Satisfactory Use 
Attest the Supremacy 
of this Great Leader 





For 25 years “American” Tubular Steel 
No. 101 Combination Desk has been the 
best value in a low priced desk of this 
type. Prove this by examining the in- 
stallations in your vicinity. 

The “American” Line of School Seat- 
ing includes types for every school re- 


quirement designed for 


HEALTH * COMFORT 
EFFICIENCY - ECONOMY 


American Seating 
% Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Public Seating For Every School, Theatre, Church, 
Auditorium; Stadium, and Bus Requirement 





























N. T. Lowry T. H. Payne Company 
150 Third Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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With the A. C. E. 


1937-38 Resolutions of the National 
A. C. E 
HE CHAIRMAN of the com- 


Edited by 


MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


Developing standards of promo- 
tion which are based upon the 
physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional maturity of children. 





mittee on resolutions sends you 
the following message : 

The executive board of the Association for 
Childhood Education has given to the committee on 
resolutions the responsibility of outlining a suggestive 
plan of work for the entire association and for state 
associations and local branches for 1937-38. To develop 
a program of study and action which will really meet 
the needs of our association and of every branch is a 
tremendous undertaking and quite impossible without 
your help. 

It is the aim of each branch to function as an active 
working group, to improve the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children in the community and to stimulate 
and aid teachers in professional growth. This com- 
mittee wishes to be of real service to you in suggesting 
vital and timely problems for your consideration. We 
ask you to study and discuss these proposed resolutions 
and to instruct delegates regarding desirable 
changes in them. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention body should 
provide each branch with suggestions for programs of 
work and study for the coming year. [I am wishing for 
your branch in 1937-38 a happy and successful vear 
working together for child development. 


your 


Sincerely yours. 
LoutseE ALDER, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions presents the following 
report as a series of recommendations and a suggestive 
plan of action for the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and its branches for the year 1937-38. 

I. Be it resolved: That the Association for Childhood Education 
emphasize its conviction that the education of children shall be 
based upon the continuity of their development and upon the 
sequences in growth patterns as they develop from year to year. 
This principle suggests the following plans of action: 

A. An intensive study of children from birth through the first 

eight years, by means of: 

1. Planned observations and school and home visiting. 

2. A series of lectures by authorities in the field of child 
development. 

3. An organized study of recent research findings and an 
interpretation of how these studies should affect teach- 
ing practices. 

B. An open-minded and critical analysis of curricula in the light 

of this study of child growth and development, leading to: 

1. Curricula revision with particular attention to individual 
differences. 

2. The postponing of reading until children are thoroughly 
ready to begin the process. 

3. Improvement of school environment. 

4. The carrying out, whenever possible, of an important 
part of the daily curriculum out-of-doors, with well 
equipped playgrounds and a setup for worth-while ex- 
periences in science, in construction and in dramatic 
play. 

5. Modification and adjustment of time schedules. 

C. An analysis of administrative practices for the purpose of: 

1. Eliminating barriers to an improved program of child 
development. 

2. Reducing the number of children to a teacher and to a 
room to make possible more wholesome, natural develop- 
ment 


—~< 4. Possible elimination of grade 
barriers. 
1). A study of the modern trends and problems of family life, 


parent education and procedures for parent-teacher con- 

ferences and study groups, leading to: 

1. A more vital and helpful cooperation between teachers 
and parents. 

2. A greater understanding of both parents and teachers 
of the meaning of child development. 

FE. A study of the home and of community agencies which 
affect the education and welfare of children, in order: 

To find out what educative experience children have 
outside school and to what extent these experiences can 
contribute to the school curriculum. 

2. To develop more definitely stated goals and procedures 
in character and religious education which will be in 
keeping with the various age levels and will make a 
positive contribution to child development. 

3. To give encouragement and help to the summer round- 
up, the health activity of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which has for its objective the 
physical examination of all preschool children so that 
they may enter school as free as possible from al! 
remediable defects. 

II. Be it resolved: That the Association for Childhood Education 
reaffirm its faith in the following causes, and seek: 

A. To secure improvement of legislation affecting the educa- 
tion of young children in every state, including more 
adequate laws for the establishment and maintenance of 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and certification of teachers. 

Bb. To promote the progress of the Federal Emergency Nur- 
sery Schools and, wherever it is appropriate, to encourage 
their support and supervision by public education depart- 
ments. 

C. To further an attitude of good will and a more sympathetic 
and appreciative understanding of people of different races. 
creeds, and cultures. To help children learn to work and 
play together cooperatively and to settle their differences 
with fair play—realizing that this helps to form a back- 
ground for a larger education for universal peace. 

LD. To work actively for the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment and to plan and prepare for the enforcement 
of the amendment when it has been ratified. 

E. To cooperate with other groups investigating intelligentiv 
the compulsory block booking and blind selling of motion 
pictures. To encourage parents to take children to the 
occasional movie program which has been carefully planned 
for children. To cooperate with parents and officials of 
the moving picture industry to secure more wholesome 
and worth-while movies for children. 

F. To study with other agencies interested in the development 
of children, the selection and improvement of radio pro- 
grams and comic strips so that these may be increasing]l\ 
educative and wholesome. 

G. To secure from the public greater appreciation of the im- 
portance of early childhood education to the end that we 
shall have more adequate education of the greater efficiency 
in teachers and a single salary schedule determined on the 
basis of preparation and service and not on the ages of the 
children taught. 

H. To secure more democracy in school organization and 
more academic freedom—the right of the teacher as an 
individual to study, to discuss and to work for issues which 
she feels will help to bring about a better world even though 
they may be controversial in nature. 

III. Be it resolved: That the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and its branches celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the kindergarten in such a way that the 
study of past achievements and contributions of the kinder- 
garten may be an impetus toward providing adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for young children today. 

A. By working for the extension of the kindergarten in every 
state until it becomes everywhere a very real and integrated 
part of public education. 

(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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(Dr. 
he state as “‘Bob,’”’ has agreed to share through this column 
his vast knowledge of Tennessee with readers of 
sfE TEACHER 


in 


10). 


* th 


NI 


10. 


Bob White’s Column 


Robert H. White, 


iuffectionately known to teachers of 


Tue TENNES 


Hereafter, this column will be a regular feature 


the magazine.—Eprvor. | 


KNOW TENNESSEE 


Questions 


What governor’s inaugural address ts referred to 
as “Jacob’s Ladder” ? 

What is the first printed account of Andrew Jack- 
son’s being called “Old Hickory” ? 

What county was named for a governor of Tennes- 
see but was never established ? 

Thomas Jefferson pronounced the first Constitution 
of Tennessee as being “the least imperfect and most 
republican” form of state government adopted up to 
that time (1796). 


seen in this statement ? 


What political paradox may be 
What was the Negro population of Tennessee in 
1800 and in 1860? 

What man has been elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives the greatest number of times? 
What county in Tennessee was abolished ? 

Name the Tennesseans who have served on the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court. 

What religious denomination originated in Tennes- 
Seer 


What man served longest as governor of Tennessee 2 


Answers 


The famous “converging lines” speech of Andrew 
Johnson, in which appears this singular statement : 
“When Democracy and Religion 


unite, the millennial morning will dawn.” 


shall meet and 
In a Life of Andrew Jackson, by Reid and Eaton, 
1817. 

Jones County, named for Governor James C. Jones. 
Created in 1844, but never established. 

The Constitution was never submitted to a vote of 
the people. 

In 1800—slaves, 13,584; free Negroes, 309. 
—slaves, 275,719; free Negroes, 7,300. 


James Fentress, who was elected five times, and for 


In 1860 


whom Fentress County was named. 

James County was consolidated with and became a 
part of Hamilton County. 

John Catron, Howell Jackson, Horace Lurton, Ed- 
ward Sanford, and James C. McReynolds. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, established 
in Dickson County, in 1810. 

William Carroll who served six “full” terms. Sevier’s 
first term was “short” by something like three 
months, he having entered upon the duties of the 
office on March 28, 1796. 











~ Your Book Buying Problems Simplified 

| When Purchasing from the Library Book House 

| We supply books of all publishers from one source thus 

eliminating numerous small shipments, various invoices, 
several accounts. Send us your order. We handle the 

| details, serving you promptly, economically and ef- 

| ficiently. Years of experience serving public and school 
libraries enables us to know and meet your needs ef- 

| fectively. Books supplied in publisher’s bindings or our 

| strong indestructible buckram bindings for heavy duty. 

| LIBERAL DiscouNTS—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 

FREE DELIVERY 
Catalogues upon request 
| 


LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE 


33 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


























With the A. C. E. 
(Continued from page twenty-four) 

B. By studying the philosophy and procedure of the nursery 
school to see what phases can be adapted to the more ad- 
vanced age levels and carried forward in unbroken con- 
tinuity through the kindergarten and primary grades to 
the child’s advantages. 

IV. Be it resolved: That the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion express its sincere appreciation: 

A. To the officers and actively working committees for helping 
us to become conscious of timely professional problems and 
for guiding us toward their solutions: for providing us 
with a stinmulating convention program, educational publi- 
cations and a helpful information service. 

B. To those individuals, organizations and schools which have 
contributed to the success of the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention in San Antonio, Texas. 


DON’T FORGET 


Sectional teachers’ meetings will be held as follows 

West Tennessee at Memphis on October 21-23, D 
EK. Ray presiding. 

Middle Tennessee at 
H. C. Carney presiding. 

East Tennessee at Knoxville on October 28-30, L. H 
Brickey presiding. 


Nashville on October 28-30, 


Complete announcements of these meetings will ap- 
pear in the October Tennessee Teacher. 


GRANDMA'S HONEY 
I like honey, 
All dripping and yellow, 
The white-comb honey, 
So nice and so mellow— 
The honey at grandma’s! 


And when I go to spend the night, 

She sets out a dish on a table so white 

She says, “My sonny, please have some 
honey, 

Your grandma just robbed ’em tonight.” 

Oh, for the honey at grandma’s! 
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Tennessee Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE TENNESSEE Congress 

of Parents and Teachers ap- 

preciates having space in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER and wishes to 
extend thanks to the editor for this 
opportunity to bring to the teachers 
and school administrators of the 
state current information on activi- 
ties and plans of the congress. Sug- 
gested activities and subjects given 
below for September are taken from 
the mimeographed bulletin, “Suggest- 
ed Programs and Projects for 1937- 
38,” prepared by department direc- 
tors and state chairmen. Loca! unit 
presidents use these program sugges- 
tions, mailed out to them the first 
week in August, in preparing their 
program of activities for the year. 

The congress is to be favored this 
year by a monthly contribution to the 
Tennessee Parent-Teacher Magazine 
from the commissioner of education, 
Mr. W. A. Bass. These messages 
will carry vital information about the 
state school system which every par- 
ent-teacher member should know. 

Selections from the Five Department 

Programs of the State Congress 
Department of Extension: Study stand- 

ards of excellence. Copy given in Septem- 
tember issue of the Tennessee Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. 

Department of Education: Announce 
state and national correspondence courses. 
Copy of state correspondence course on the 
parent-teacher manual contained in local 
president’s package. 

Department of Home Service: Organize 
study groups for “Our Homes.” Order 
from state or national office. 

Departments of Public Welfare and 
Health: health and safety. 

(1) Plans for diphtheria immunization 
campaign for preschool children. Sep- 
tember issue of Tennessee Parent-Tecach- 
er. Health briefs—Tennessee State De- 
partment of Health. 

(2) Report of informal survey of safety 
conditions on and around the school- 
grounds by a committee of three parent- 
teacher members. 

(3) Review of safety education and 
safety practices in the school by health 
chairman. 

(4) Demonstration—safety activities of 
teachers and pupils. 

(5) Report of condition of schoo! 
buses and safety of approaches to school- 
grounds by principal of the school. 
References: Safety Manual; Parent- 
Teacher Manual. 

(6) Cooperate with Red Cross in study 
course in home hygiene and care of the 
sick. Report of fall checkup on summer 
roundup. 








4 TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE > 


4 **A School of Efficiency” 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President > 
¢ Paris, Tennessee » 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
State President 


[This page will be a regular feature of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER this year. We welcome this 
opportunity of keeping in touch with the activi- 
ties of our “sister” organization, the P.-T. A 
Tue Epirtor.] 
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The Parent-Teacher Movement 
A Course for Teachers in Teacher- 
Training Institutions 

One of the outstanding projects 
promoted by the Tennessee congress 
during the past year was the prepara- 
tion of a course on the parent-teacher 
movement for use in teacher colleges 
in the state. As an outgrowth of this 
project, a course on the parent-teach- 
er movement was given during the 
spring and summer terms, or units 
of work on the parent-teacher move- 
ment were included in other educa- 
tion courses, in the following teacher- 
training institutions, with a total of 
611 teachers enrolled: 

West Tennessee, Middle Tennes- 
see, and East Tennessee State Teach- 
ers Colleges, College of Education of 
the University of Tennessee, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Junior College at 
Martin, Peabody College, Austin 
Peay Normal School, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute. 


State Parent-Teacher Institutes 

Eight one-day state parent-teacher 
institutes were conducted during the 
two weeks’ period June 7-18 at the 
following places: West Tennessee 
State Teachers College, Martin 
Junior College, Austin Peay Normal 
School, Middle Tennessee State 
Teachers College, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Chattanooga High School, 
University of Tennessee, and East 
Tennessee State Teachers, under the 
direction of Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig 
from Chicago, special field worker 
from the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Miss Cara 
L. Harris, field secretary of the 
state congress. Six hundred thirty- 
five parent-teacher 
visitors were registered at the eight 
institutes with 418 national congress 


members and 


certificates issued, fifty-eight counties 
represented, 123 local unit presidents 
and thirty-eight state board members 
in attendance. 


Progress Report on "Tennessee's 
Public Schools” 

The Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is preparing a 
book on Tennessee’s public schools 
to be used for study by all parent- 
teacher associations, teachers, and 
others interested in public schools in 
Tennessee. The book committee, 
composed of representatives of the 
state congress and public health and 
public education leaders in the state, 
has had several meetings during the 
summer, and much material has been 
accumulated from consultants 
throughout the state. Work is stead- 
ily moving forward on the project. 


Tennessee Congress President Con- 
ducts Parent-Teacher Institute at 
Emory and Henry College, 
Virginia 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president 
of Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, at the request of the 
president of the national congress, 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, and Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Sanger, president of the Vir- 
ginia branch, went to Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia, to conduct a 
three-day parent-teacher institute, 
August 9, 10, 11, for the South- 
western Virginia region, as the repre- 
sentative of the national congress. 
Mrs. Hughes is president of the state 
presidents’ conference this year and 
as such was asked to represent the 
national congress in conducting the 
Virginia institute. 

The institute was held under the 
direction of Dr. E. L. Fox, executive 
secretary of the Virginia branch. 
Mrs. Shields Whittaker, Tennessee 
congress radio chairman, and Mrs. 
Amelia Copenhaver, both from Bris- 
tol, Tennessee, attended all three ses- 
sions of the institute. 


e 
MRS. DARWIN HONORED 


Mrs. Fred P. Darwin, president of 
the Council of Chattanooga Teachers, 
has been honored by appointment as 
Tennessee’s representative on the 
Advisory Council of the N. E. A. 


Maybe He Rides Them! 
Teacher—“ Are there any more questions 
you would like to ask about whales?” 
Small Girl—“Teacher, what has the 
prince got to do with them?” 
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Greetings from N. E. A. 


State Director of N.E.A. 





S. L. Racspare, Principal of Humes 
High School, Memphis; Life Member, 
Past Vice-President, Member of Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and, for 
Sir Years, Tennessee Director of the 
National Education Association. 


T IS WITH the greatest pleasure 
that I bring you greetings from 
the National Education Associa- 

tion, the largest teacher organization 
in the world, and I welcome this op- 
portunity of presenting to teachers of 
Tennessee the aims and the purposes 
of the organization. 

The work of the N. E. A. is so 
varied and is participated in by so 
many people that it is difficult to 
visualize the magnitude of its efforts. 
Association services are of two 
kinds: those which reach the mem- 
bers directly, such as the N. EF. A. 
Journal, and those which reach the 
members indirectly, such as promo- 
tion of teacher-welfare activities. 

The N. E. A. is the world’s larg- 
est publisher of material on educa- 
tion. Its publications include the 
N.E. A. Journal, which goes to every 
member monthly during the school 
year, the annual volume of addresses 
and proceedings of conventions, the 
research bulletins, department year- 
books and bulletins, and committee 
reports. 

The general meetings of the N. E. 
A. each July and the department of 
superintendents’ meetings each Feb- 
ruary provide important means by 
which the profession develops new 


S. L. RAGSDALE 
State Director of N. E. A. 


{The T. E. A. pledges its continued support 
to the N. E. A., and urges all teachers of the 
state to join their national association. We hope 
for State Director Ragsdale and President Wood- 
ruff most successful and pleasant administrations. 
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leaders. In these conventions many 
of the leading movements in Ameri- 


can education have received their 
impetus, and their effects have 
reached out in all directions until 


every member of the profession has 
been affected. 

The association provides nation- 
wide channels for the dissemination 
of facts about education which in- 
crease public appreciation and en- 
courage better financial support of 
the schools. 

A division of teacher welfare was 
established at N. E. A. headquarters 
in 1936 to extend the work in such 
fundamental welfare fields as salaries, 
tenure, retirement, academic free- 
dom, and equal opportunity. 

The biennial salary survey con- 
ducted by the association has had 
much to do with the rise of teachers’ 
salaries before the depression and 
their restoration since then. 

One of the major items in the N. 
EK. A. program at the present time is 
the passage of the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill to secure federal aid. 
This bill, sponsored by the executive 
committee, provides for a_ federal 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
first year, and for an increase of 
$50,000,000 each year thereafter until 
$300,000,000 annually is appropriat- 
These funds are to be used for 
the maintenance of a program of pub- 
lic education, the administration of 
which is to be left wholly to the re- 
spective state legislatures. Through 
the provisions of this bill, Tennes- 
see’s allotment for the first year 
would be more than $2,000,000, 
which sum would increase to over 
$7,000,000 in the fifth year and would 
remain at that figure each year there- 
after. This sum would finance the 
entire eight-point program for which 
the educational leaders of the state 
worked so valiantly last year. 

The association has increased pub- 
lic appreciation of the schools by the 
helpful articles which have appeared 
from time to time in the N. E. A. 
Journal The N. E. A. is one of the 


ed. 


President of N.E.A., 1937-38 





CAROLINE S. Wooprurr, Principal of 
State Normal School, Castleton, V er- 
mont. 


sponsors of American Education 
Week, whose programs each year 
reach ten million citizens. It has 
also sponsored “Visualized Com- 
mencement,” which interprets the 
schools to the patrons. Home school 
leaflets developed by the N. E£. A. 
Journal have been widely distributed. 
Yearbooks and other publications of 
the association have dealt with edu- 
cational publicity. 

The association has pioneered in 
the development of curriculum ma- 
terial to meet current needs in fur- 
nishing a growing body of teaching 
units to be used in the classroom as 
text material. Examples of these 
are: “The Tennessee Valley Looks 
to the Future,” “America Becomes 
Housing Conscious,” “Aviation 
Creates a New World.” 

Another valuable achievement of 
the N. E. A. is the appointment of 
the educational policies commission 
whose purpose it is to develop for 
American education long-term poli- 
cies that will merit united support of 
all citizens. 

Membership in the N. E. A. is open 
to all educators and other friends of 
the school. A _ two-dollar annual 
membership entitles a member to the 
nine issues of the Journal, the privi- 
lege of attending meetings of the as- 
sociation and its various departments, 
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tc vote for delegates to the repre- 
sentative assembly, and to hold office. 
rhe payment of five dollars instead 
of two dollars entitles a member, in 
addition, to receive the research 
bulletins and the proceedings. A 
one-hundred-dollar or life member- 
ship, which indicates permanent in- 
terest and loyalty to the profession, 
gives the privileges of the five-dollar 
membership for life. This may be 
paid at the rate of ten dollars an- 
nually. 

The professional goal of the as- 
sociation is expressed in the ideal: 
one hundred per cent enrollment in 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions, with every teacher at work on 
the problems of the profession. As- 
sociation membership has increased 
from forty-three organizers in 1857 
to nearly two hundred thousand in 
1937. This is twenty per cent of the 
nation’s teachers. There are now 
more than five thousand life mem- 
bers. 

The association is governed demo- 
cratically. In its legislative body, the 
representative assembly, over 1,200 
delegates from all parts of the nation 
represent affiliated state and local 
associations. The business of the 
association is directed by the repre- 
sentative assembly, a board of direc- 
tors, a board of trustees, and an 
executive committee. 

The permanent headquarters of 
the association are located at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where a full-time staff 
of one hundred and fifty works un- 
der the direction of the association’s 
executive secretary. Twenty-four 
departments have been organized to 
provide service to special groups 
within the profession. 

The above are some of the worth- 
while things being done by the N. E. 
A. for the profession of teaching. 
How, then, can each one of us have a 
part in the constructive efforts of 
the association ? 

This can be done in many ways: 
(1) By active participation in your 
local association and by being sure 
that it is affiliated with the national 
association. Each local association 
having fifty-one members is entitled 
to send an official delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the representative 
assembly, the policy-forming body of 
the national association. (2) By 
reading the N. F. A. Journal regular- 
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ly and keeping informed concerning 
the entire program of service which 
the association sponsors. (3) By in- 
teresting our senators and represent- 
atives in supporting the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill. (4) By becom- 
ing a member of the national asso- 
ciation, urging your associates to do 
so, and by encouraging your school 
to maintain a 100 per cent enroll- 
ment record in the local, state, and 
national associations. 

In the last report of the N. E. A. 
nine of the twenty-one states, which 
had an increase in N. E. A. member- 
ships of ten or more per cent, were 
southern states. Louisiana had 417 
per cent, Kentucky, 112 per cent, 
Georgia, thirty-nine per cent, Ala- 
bama, thirty-eight per cent, Missis- 
sippi, twenty-three per cent, Arkan- 
sas, ten per cent, and Tennessee, 
only two per cent. 

Can we not do something about 
this, and see that each teacher in the 
state joins the N. E. A.? 


Harvill Elected State 
Legion Commander 


During T. E. A.’s recent campaign 


for the eight-point program thou- 
sands of signed endorsements came 
executive-secretary’s 


to the office 





CoMMANDER HAarvILi 


from ex-service men throughout the 
state. These endorsements were due 
primarily to the efforts of Halbert 
Harvill, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s ex-service men’s division. 
Teachers of the state rejoice in the 
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election of Mr. Harvill as command- 
er of Tennessee Department of the 
\merican Legion. By his election 
public education is guaranteed the 
continued support of one of the most 
influential organizations in the state. 

The following clipping from the 
Clarksville Leaf Chronicle gives a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. 
ITarvill: 

Halbert Harvill, prominent Clarksville 
Legionnaire, was unanimously elected com- 
mander of the Tennessee Department of 
the American Legion at the close of the 
annual state convention in War Memorial 
Auditorium at Nashville Tuesday after- 
noon. 

A long and active record of service to 
the legion led Mr. Harvill from sergeant- 
at-arms of the local post to be state leader 
of the organization of several thousands of 
ex-service men, who picked him without 
opposition to lead them for the 1937-38 
term. He succeeds Capt. Tom E. Mor- 
ris, state maintenance engineer of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Highways and Pub- 
lic Works. 

NATIVE OF CENTERVILLE 

Born and reared at Centerville, Com- 
mander Harvill is the son of N. Fletcher 
and Frances Williams Harvill. He re- 
ceived his early education at Centerville, 
graduating from Hickman County High 
School. He attended State Teachers Col- 
lege at Murfreesboro, where he received his 
bachelor of science degree. 


HiIcKMAN’s First VOLUNTEER 

Upon the entrance of the United States 
in the World War, Commander Harvill 
resigned a position in the Hickman County 
schools and volunteered for military serv- 
ice, becoming the county’s first soldier to 
enter service. 

\ member of Company L, 325th Infantry, 
82nd Division, from September 1, 1917, 
until September 24, 1918, Commander Har- 
vill saw service in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and Germany, being 
under shellfire from June 20, 1918, until 
the Armistice was signed. He was with 
the 77th, 2nd and 89th Divisions from Sep- 
tember 24, 1918, until he was discharged 
on: June 21, 1919. 

RETURNS TO TEACHING 

Returning to civilian life, Commander 
Harvill resumed his career as a_ school 
teacher. For nine years he was instructor 
in Rutherford County schools, being a 
high school principal for some seven years. 

While in Rutherford County he was 
married in 1925 to Miss Catherine Evans 
of Lewisburg, also a teacher in the county 
schools. They have a son, Fletcher Evans 
Harvill. 

For two years he was superintendent of 
Englewood Schools in McMinn County and 
also was instructor in history for two 
summers in State Teachers College at 
Murfreesboro. 

Commander Harvill’s Master of Arts 
was taken at George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville. 

Joins Austin PEAy NORMAL 

When Austin Peay Normal School was 
founded as a state institution in 1929 to 
succeed Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity here, Mr. Harville was _ selected 
to be dean and register, positions he has 
held since that time. He also teaches a 
class in history. 
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Conference for the Intensive Study of the Tennessee 


Program for Improvement of Instruction, State 
Teachers College, July 5-10, 1937 


NEW VENTURE in teacher 
participation in the state- 
wide program for the im- 
provement of instruction was inau- 
gurated at State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, July 5-10. A group 
of forty high school teachers and 
principals representing various East 
Tennessee counties assembled for a 
week’s intensive study of the point 
of view and procedures involved in 
the program proposed for considera- 
tion by the state committee. 

Under the direction of the curric- 
ulum faculty, the group engaged in 
a special short course comprehend- 
ing the essentials of curriculum re- 
vision. The conference was planned 
with a view of equipping representa- 
tive teachers with the necessary tech- 
nique for preparing and directing ac- 
tual classroom demonstrations which 
would serve for experimental and 
observational purposes. Throughout 
the conference emphasis was given 
to the fact that these demonstrations 
should be attempted only after care- 
ful preparation by experienced teach- 
ers. Furthermore, it was agreed 
that the tryouts should be given 
reasonable time limits pending the 
evaluation of results and further ex- 
perience with the new approach. 

The time limit of one week and 
the magnitude of the task required 
intensive work. Conference sessions 
opened at 8:30 A.M. and continued 
until 10:00 P.M.; the only rest 
periods being for meals and for two 
hours of recreation in the late after- 
noon. The meetings were spirited 
and stimulating even though strenu- 
ous, and a new level of professional 
spirit was attained by the partici- 
pants as evidenced by their regular 
and loyal attendance for the entire 
week of sixteen sessions, and by the 
typical remark of one passed on by 
chance, “This has given me a new 
respect for my profession.” 

In the evaluations of the confer- 
ence offered by the individual mem- 
bers, it is interesting to note that in 
addition to a recognition of new 


[The success of this conference conducted by 
Dr. Sherrod and his curriculum faculty at State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, suggests the 
desirability of a summer camp for teachers to 
which various groups may retire for undisturbed 
deliberation during vacation months. — THE 
Eprvor. } 
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viewpoints and enriched concepts for 
the reorganization of instruction un- 
usual emphasis was assigned to the 
values arising out of the intellectual 
fellowship and the informal friendly 
contacts provided by round-table dis- 
cussions, campus chats, group games, 
and dormitory sessions. The entire 
atmosphere of the conference was so 
satisfactory that Dr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie of New York University, a 
passing visitor and observer, was led 
to remark that the informal and 
penetrating discussions of vital mat- 
ters by experienced teachers from 
the field was just the type of thing 
which had been instituted at his uni- 
versity during the current session. 
This encouraged the group to specu- 
late upon the possibilities of similar 
gatherings throughout the _ state, 
reasonably small in number, definite- 
ly planned, adequately directed, and 
consistently followed up. In this 
way it was thought possible to accel- 
erate the process of training teachers 
in service for creative participation 
in the production and use of instruc- 
tional materials better adapted to the 
needs of the child and the demands 
of society. In this spirit the mem- 
bers of the conference resolved to 
continue their association, looking 
toward the further development of 
plans in the making. 

The group proposed to maintain 
its identity by holding other meetings 
during the coming year, the first of 
which is scheduled for the October 
gathering of East Tennessee teach- 
ers. In addition, it is proposed that 
intervisitations be arranged whereby 
a further exchange of suggestions 
may be effected regarding the new 
units of work and the problems 
which are certain to grow out of 
their construction and use. Asa cul- 
minating activity for the year, the 
group hopes to pool its experiences 
with the new curriculum technique 


and out of them compile the material 
for a bulletin. useful to themselves 
and other teachers. 
Committee 
MarjJOoRIE McMAHAN, 
County High School 
GENEVA ANDERSON, Walland High 


Cocke 


School 
Tom WuttrEHeap, Central High 
School 

e 

Ants 


A school teacher asked the pupils to 
write a short essay and to choose their 
own subjects. 

A little girl sent in the following paper : 
“My subject is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of two 
kinds, insects and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and some- 
times they crawl into the sugar bole, and 
sometimes they live with their married sis- 
ters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 
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The 


Secondary Education for Youth in 


Modern America, by Harl R. 
Douglas. A Report to the Ameri- 


can Youth Commission, American 

Council on Education, Washing- 

ton, D. C. Pp. 137. 

The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy, published 
by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association. Report prepared by 
Charles A. Beard. Pp. 129. 
These two reports of unusual im- 

portance make a critical examination 
of the function of education in cur- 
rent American life, the first from the 
particular slant of modern youth and 
the other from the standpoint of the 
particular province education occu- 
pies in a democratic society. 

Dr. Douglas advances little that is 
new. His real contribution is in 
condensing in splendid fashion the 
most urgent problems which the 
secondary schools face in adapting 


the teen-age school program to 
modern conditions. He accepts 


frankly the proposition that twelve 
full-time years of formal schooling 
's now the standard minimum equip- 
ment for American youth; however, 
the objectives for teen-age years now 
have pronounced social emphasis, 
and such considerations as finding a 
satisfactory personal and social place 
in modern society, experiencing suc- 
cess, entering into and succeeding 
vocationally, making happy and suc- 
cessful homes, achieving health, and 
attaining some degree of rational 
understanding of complex society 
are rapidly replacing the objectives 
which characterized older disciplines. 

To Dr. Douglas these are not 
mere academic matters. One to two 
generations have effected real 
changes in American society with 
which the old school program can- 
not cope. The schools are still se- 
lective in character, but society must 
consider secondary education not 
merely as the privilege of the indi- 
vidual but as an imperative necessity 
for all youth; hence he encourages 
experimentation particularly for the 
latter teen years when youth is suffi- 
ciently close to adult responsibilities 
that some degree of productive in- 
terest may be brought to bear on 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 

University of Chattanooga 
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social problems in the classroom. 
For this reason the author feels it 
is inevitable that full or part-time 
education must continue until the 
arly twenties. Present programs of 
continuation and evening schools are 





entirely inadequate. [he report 
pleads for more diversified pro- 
grams, wider emphasis on social 


studies, better articulation of school 
and other educational agencies, bet- 
ter unification of all units of educa- 
tion, less bookish and more direct 
methods of instruction, more funds 
for teen-age education and an ever- 
critical regard for the results being 
obtained in all types of education. 
Dr. Beard maintains that current 
developments call for a profound 
reconsideration of the position and 
obligations of the school in society. 
The World War and the economic 
depression are only partly to blame. 
The more fundamental issues are 
those inherent in the nature of 
modern highly industrialized society, 
which tends to shift increasing bur- 
dens on the schools but still expects 
that education shall function within 
the frame of earlier conceptions of 
human needs. The stereotyped or- 
ganization of the school has not kept 
pace with conditions in which public 
interest must be the guiding concern 
of all youth rather than the pro- 


nounced individualism of bygone 
generations. Today the matters of 


conservation, corporate ownership, 
disintegrated family interests, in- 
creasing trend toward governmental 
touch in American affairs, interna- 
tional relations, and urban citizen- 
ship all bespeak the extent to which 
human interests are intertwined. 
Consequently ethical and _ spiritual 
values assume unusual importance. 
Associational relations in govern- 
ment, industry, recreation, and civic 
living call for new emphasis. In the 
judgment of the commission an in- 
telligent, free, and socially minded 
teaching profession is the best guar- 
antee for the perpetuation of a sane 
and happy American existence.—P. 
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Teachers’ Bookshelf 


New Books Received 


Professional 

The Unique Function of Education 
in a Democracy, by the Education- 
al Policies Commission, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 129. 

Secondary Education for Youth in 
Modern America, by Harl R. 
Douglas. A Report to the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 137. 

The Principles and Practice of 
Teaching English, by Roscoe E. 
Parker. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 
329. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies, 
by Edgar Bruce Wesley. D. C. 
Heath and Co. Pp. 635. 

American Secondary Education, by 
E. D. Grizzell. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. Pp. 312. 

Secondary Education, Principles and 
Practices, by Fred Engelhardt and 
A. V. Overn. Appleton Century 
Co. Pp. 623. 

The Establishment of an Adult 
School, by J. Keith Tolbert. The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories, 
by Howard Francis Seely. Silver 
Burdett Co. Pp. 23. $0.32. 

Sound Driving Practices, published 
by the American Automobile As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. Pp. 
108. 

Bountifully illustrated and simply 
presented, this is the third of a series 
of pamphlets on traffic, safety, and 
driving. 

Elementary Grade Materials 

Before We Read, by Wm. S. Gray 
and Marion Monroe. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. (Teacher edition.) 
$0.32. 

A carefully prepared exercise book 
designed “to smooth the approach 
to reading” in the early primary 
grades. 

Jolly Numbers, Book II of the Daily 
Life Arithmetic Series, by Guy T. 
Buswell, Wm. A. Brownell and 
Lenore John. Teachers’ Manual 
and pupil workbook. Ginn and 
Co. 
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Stimutale INTEREST 


Teachers throughout the state ‘are 
their classes. 


initiative. Stimulate systematic study 


ships found in every community. 


and Australia. 


WESTERN CONTINENTS with 
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Relates and compares human activities of 
sections of these continents. 
continents as a whole. 


EASTERN CONTINENTS with 


and contrasts. 


Week. « «4 6 5 
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@ OUTLINE MAPS 


that correlate nicely with the 





McKNIGHT & 
BLOOMINGTON 





Geography Text-Workbooks “‘do this and more” for 


They offer opportunity for self-expression. 


HOME JOURNEYS with Tests . 56c 


A study of home environment. Units on communi- 
cation, transportation, food, clothing, and shelter 
based on simple geographic facts and relation- 


WORLD JOURNEYS with Tests . 56c 


A study of the home life and activities of people 
in Far North, Congo, Desert, Nile, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands, Norway, United States, China, 


The pupil sees the 
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Studies of regions, resources, and home life in the 
countries of these continents, with comparisons 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY with 


A comprehensive treatment of world geography. An understanding 
of inter-relationships between the rest of the world and the U. S. A. 


GET THE FULL SET OF THESE PRACTICAL HELPS NOW 


They can be supplied on practically any region. 
Write for catalog listing over 500 different maps. 
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telling us these 


Challenge 


and research. 





all 





learning exercises. 





Geography Series. J O H N S O N 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
McKNIGHT Richmond Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 


ILLINOIS 


TALKING PICTURES — How They | ™ 
Are Made—How to Appreciate Them O 
Barrett C. Kiesling 

A 


The first textbook to carry picture production through 
all the processes from story selection to the final 
editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


Teach the drivers of tomorrow safety attitudes and 
correct principles and practices of driving through 
Drive and Live—complete information provided—ex- 
cellent study aids and suggested activities. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
Joy M. Lacey 


A textbook-workbook for the elementary school com- 
bining basic social studies information with teaching- 


Write for further information 
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The Progress Arithmetics, Books C 
and D, by Philip A. Boyer, W. 
Walker Cheney and Holman 
White. The Macmillan Co. Each 
$0.48. Pupil workbooks. 


The Wonderful Wonders of One- 
Two-Three, by David Eugene 
Smith. Mcfarlane, Warde, Mcfar- 
lane. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

An illustrated presentation of the 
wonders and historical development 
of number. Designed to develop ap- 
preciation on abstract and concrete 
mathematical wonders. 


oOo 


‘nit Activity Reading Series, by 
Nila Blanton Smith. Silver Bur- 
dett and Co., Teachers’ Guide for 
the Second and Third Years. $0.84 
and $1.00. Also practice pads to 
be used with Near and Far and 
Round About You. Each $0.32. 
From the E. M. Hale and Co., 
Milwaukee, the Picture Scripts Series 
presents many simple stories attrac- 
tively illustrated and covering a wide 
range of topics of interest to primary 
and intermediate grade children. 


Twenty-five titles are now available. 
The editorial board is composed of 


teachers in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. These furnish an 
abundance of supplementary reading 
material economically priced. 

Our America, by Irving R. Melbo. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $0.72. 

An interestingly written book of 
brief biographies from Leif Ericson 
to contemporary leaders. This 
book is designed to expedite the 
transition from primary to inter- 
mediate grade social studies. 


Secondary School Materials 

The Conquest of America. Pp. 563. 
$1.96. 

America’s March Toward Democra- 
cy. Pp. 515. $1.96. 

Changing Governments and Chang- 
ing Cultures, by Harold Rugg. 
Ginn and Co. Pp. 752. $2.00. 
These volumes are revisions of 

corresponding volumes in the earlier 
series and have been simplified and 
brought up to date. They set a high 
standard in junior high school social 
studies texts. 

Junior English Activities, Books 
One, Two, and Three, by W. W. 
Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Lydia 


Thomas and Lois Woody. Ameri- 
can Book Co. $0.96, $1.00, and 
$1.20. 

An attempt to embody the princi- 
ples of the National Council of 
Teachers of English report of 1935 
in construction of a new series of 
English texts for the junior high 
school grades. 

Our Business Life, by Lloyd L. 
Jones. Gregg Publishing Co. Pp. 
660. $1.50. 

A comprehensive and thoroughly 
modern text for high school students 
of economics. 

Algebra for Today, by William Betz. 
Ginn and Co. Pp. 564. $1.36. 
The Speech Arts, by Alice Evelyn 

Craig. Macmillan Co. Pp. 572. 

$1.72. 

One of the best texts for the de- 
velopment of the various speech arts 
that has come to the reviewer’s at- 
tention. 

The Yemassee, by William Gilmore 
Simms. American Book Co. Pp. 
406. 

An unabridged reprint of the cen- 
tury-old and historically important 
novel. 
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More About Membership 


Clay County Leads the Way 

On July 31, one month before our 1937 T. E. A. 
membership campaign was scheduled to start, Uncle 
Sam’s postman left us an envelope containing a fat 
check for $86 and a note from Superintendent Cherry 
simply stating, “We hope Clay County is the first county 
to send in 100 per cent T. E. A. dues for 1937-38.” 
Superintendent Cherry and his loyal teachers will be the 
first to receive the T. E. A.’s new certificate of honor 


which is shown below. 
& 
lo Don Kennon, Tennessee representative of the 
Iroquois Publishing Company, goes the honor of being 
the first individual to pay his 1937-38 T. E. A. mem- 
bership dues. 


We Appreciate: The following letter trom Superin- 
tendent Louis R. Schubert of Morgan County: 
Dear Mr. Holt: 

Morgan County teachers will have 100 per cent membership 
in the Tennessee Education Association. We have never failed 
in this county to enroll 100 per cent both in the East Tennessee 
Teachers Association and the Tennessee Education Association. 
You may also expect 100 per cent membership for our county 
board of education. Dues will be mailed to you the latter part 
of this month. 

Through the efforts of the Tennessee Education Association, we 
have been able to accomplish much for the schools of Tennessee 
during the past few years. The teachers of Morgan County 
realize that being affiliated with such organizations means much 
to their professional well-being. 


‘ooperation and with my personal cegards, 


Assuring you of my 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Louts R. SCHUBERT 
* 
temember: Our T. E. A. membership goal for the 


school year 1937-38 is: 

16,822 white elementary and high school teachers. 

525 faculty members in the state’s special schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 

1,500 faculty members in the state’s private prepara- 
tory schools and colleges. 

700 county board members. 

500 other friends of education whose interest in the 
public schools will prompt them to join the association. 


More Apologies: Yo Supt. John A. Clack and his 
teachers in the Sweetwater city schools for our failure 
to credit them with 100 per cent membership in the T. 
E. A. last year. 

* 

We Present Below: T. E. A.’s certificate of 
honor, which will be sent to all county superintendents, 
city superintendents, and college presidents whose teach- 
ers enroll 100 per cent in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation during the school year 1937-38. We hope and 
predict that this certificate will adorn the office of every 
county and city superintendent and college president in 
the state ere “the frost is on the pumpkin ” 


new 
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The Tennessee Education Association awards this Certificate of 
Honor to the Public School System of 

in recognition of the fact that it has enrolled Onze 
Centum of its “Teachers in said Association for the school year 1937-36. 


Given this the oe day of er. 


"py, 
tp 
‘yy, 


Hundied Pex 


,19- 


President 





Secretary 




















George P. eabody College for “Teachers 


For more than sixty years the entire resources and energies of GEORGE PEABODY 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS have been devoted to the improved training of teachers 


and leaders in the field of education. 


uring the past summer quarter there were 47 states and 5 foreign co ies 
D g tl t ter tl 17 stat 1 foreign untrie 


represented in the student body. 


students; more than 70° of the degrees granted were graduate degrees. 


FALL QUARTER, 1937 
SEPTEMBER 20 - DECEMBER 18 


During the fall quarter. courses will be offered in the following departments: 


Art 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Music 

Education 

Nursing Education 
Physical Education 
Health Education 


Classical Languages 
English 

Modern Languages 
Library Science 
Psychology 
Educational Psychology 
Religious Education 
Biology 


\for Catalogues, Ou Further Information 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 








Address 
THE REGISTRAR 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Physics 


More than 60% of the students were graduate 


Commercial Education 


Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political Science 



































A Complete 
SCHOOL SERVICE! 


EATURING all items of equipment and supplies used in the average 
F school : . . every one made by a reputable manufacturer . . . every 
one guaranteed to be exactly as represented . . . and priced to make it 
distinctly to your advantage to buy ALL your requirements from us. 


We Carry the Following Quality 
Lines of Equipment and Supplies 


PEABODY SEATING CO. | A. J. NYSTROM CO. 
Classroom and Auditorium Seating Maps, Globes, and Charts 

TELL CITY CHAIR CO. DITTO CO. 

Wood Furniture—All Types Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
CORRY JAMESTOWN CO. KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING 
Filing Equipment, Metal Furniture COMPANY 

FRED MEDART MANUFACTUR- Laboratory and Library Furniture 


ING CO. KAUFFMAN LATTIMER CO. 


Lockers, Playground and Gymnasium 
Equipment 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Kindergarten and Primary Materials 


Laboratory Apparatus and Chemicals 


Blackboards, Erasers, Crayon 


DUPONT TONTINE CO. | Floor Finishes and Janitor Supplies of 
Window Shades ; All Kinds 


Order Complete Requirements from 
Us and Save Transportation Costs 


The NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


202 Second Ave., No., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





























